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Strange Vocation of the Bug Hunter 


By John L. 


lf one were to pass through certain 
canyons of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains of California, at almost any time 
between Christmas and the first of April, 
he might encounter two or three young, 
energetically engaged men in the col- 
lection of great quantities of ladybird 
beetles. These little creatures hibernate 
beneath the snow, dead leaves and pine 
needles; and it is during the winter months 
that the “bug hunters’ must obtain 
an abundant supply, if the melon fields, 
apple orchards and peach orchards of 
California are to be protected from immi- 
nent destruction by devouring myriads 
of plant lice. In this collection of mil- 
lions of “bugs” in order that they may 
be put to prey upon other “bugs’’ is 
seen one of the most remarkable appli- 
cations of the new science of parasitism. 

It was in the winter of 1909-10 that 
the first great ladybird-hunt in the 
world’s history took place, resulting in 
the collection of three-quarters of a ton 
of ladybird beetles, which saved the 
melon and cucumber fields of the Imper- 
ial valley from threatened destruction. 
Last winter an equal quantity of the 
useful little beetles were collected, and 
liberated during April and May, with 
results as important and beneficial. 

There is little of fame and less of for- 
tune in the vocation of the bug hunter; 
but the man who follows this strange 
calling may deserve more at the hands 
of his countrymen than many of those 
who achieve renown in war or state- 
craft. The business of the bug hunter 


is to search for parasite and predaceous 
foes of injurious insects, such as 


the 


( ‘owan 


Hessian fly, the cotton boll weevil, 
the gypsy moth, the codling moth, the 
San Jose scale, and the thousand other 
pests that are estimated to destroy at 
least ten per-cent of the annual products 
of the soil. 

The Bureau of Antomology of the 
National Department of agriculture has 
numerous bug hunters in the field, search- 
ing for beneficial insects. One of these, 
Prof. Albert Keobele, introduced from 
Australia the species of ladybird (Vedalia 


cardinalis) that subdued the cottony 
cushion seale, which once threatened 
the ruin of orange growing. Another, 


introduced from 
{ Blas ophaga Qros- 


Walter T. Swingle, 
Italy the fig wasp 
sorum } that made it possible for Califor- 
nia horticulturists to produce dried figs 
on a scale of commercial importance, in 
competition with the product of the 
Levant. Others of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology’s traveling agents have justi- 
fied their existence by achievements as 
notable, so that bug hunting has been 
amply vindicated in that it has made 
possible or has saved from ruin industries 
in which the nation is vitally interested. 

Of professional bug hunters, few have 
had wider experience or greater success 
than George Compere, official explorer 
for the Horticultural Commission of the 
State of California, and for the Ento- 
mological Bureau of West Australia. 
It happens that, with very few excep- 
tions, West Australia and California are 
afflicted with the same insect 
that Mr. Compree is able to serve the 
British province and the American State 


pests, so 
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Adalia bipunctata: a, Larva; b, mouth-parts of same; c, claw of same; d, pupa; e, 
/, antenna of same. 


to the eminent satisfaction of both. In 
the pursuit of insect enemies of orchard 
and garden pests he has ransacked the 
uttermost corners of the earth, plunging 
into jungle, morass, tropical forest or 
arid desert, with entire indifference to 
danger or discomfort, and hoping only 
to find some useful “bug.” Now some 
people may be inclined to smile at the 
suggestion that there may be real 
danger in a bug hunt. Compere has 
faced danger of many kinds; but a single 
instance will suffice. Once in British 
India he found himself in a plague-stric- 
ken district, and five of his guides were 
stricken in succession with the malady, 
and died. That experience would surely 
be enough to deprive anyone of his nerve; 
but he stuck to his job of hunting bugs 
until he found just what had taken him 
to that particular region. Then, when 
he reached the frontier he was delayed 
for weeks in quarantine; and local officials 
insisted in fumigating all his baggage 
and belongings. Of course this killed 
every one of his precious insects, gathered 
at imminent peril of a horrible death. 
That left him no recourse but to return 
the next season, and perform the same 
labor over again. 

One of the worst of Australian pests 
is known as the fruit fly. Long and 
patient search resulted in the finding 
of its natural enemy in the interior of 


adult; 
All enlarged. 


Brazil. Compere gathered a large num- 
ber of the parasites, and carefully arrang- 
ed for feeding them on the long voyage 

















1, 2 and 3, Parasites of the soft brown scale; 4, 5 and 6, 
branches and leaf affected with soft brown scale. =4 
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Frederick Maskew, Acting Superintendent of the 
California State Insectary 


to London. Before leaving London, 
he made similar arrangements for feed- 
ing them until Port Said was reached. 
There it was necessary to place them 
in cold storage for a time; and some one 
permitted the temperature to get 
low, with the result that every parasite 
died. It was then too late in the season 
to get a new supply in Brazil that year, 
so he had to wait until the next season. 

The essential features of the insect 
hunter’s outfit consist of a large sheet of 
white cotton cloth, a stout stick, an in- 
and a microscope. He ap- 
proaches a tree or shrub, of a variety 
subject to the attacks of some insect 
pest for which he desires to find a check, 
spreads the sheet underneath its boughs, 
and beats its branches vigorously with 
his stick. Then he down on his 
knees, and with the microscope to his 
eye makes a careful scrutiny of the in- 
sects he has dislodged. Should he find 
an interesting specimen that he thinks 
worthy of further study, he places it in 


too 


sect 


case 


gets 
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his insect case. When sure that a 
parasite or predaceous foe of some in- 
furious foe of some injurious insect has 
been found, he arranges for the trans- 
portation of specimens to the California 
State Insectary, at Sacramento, where 
Acting Superintendent Maskew subjects 
them to further scrutiny. If satisfied 
that the new insect is unquestionably 
beneficial in its operations, Mr. Maskew 
takes steps to breed large numbers in 
the insectary. These are then divided 
into colonies, for free distribution through 
out the State wherever there is need 
of such services as this particular species 
is fitted to render. 

It is believed by entomologists that 
every form of life has its natural check, 
in the form of either a parasite or a 
predatory foe. Nature, it appears, has 
made a careful provision for the destruc- 
tion of life as for the reproduction of 
life. So, in its natural habitat, no in- 
sect ever really dangerous 
pest, because nature preserves the equil- 
ibrium between the various forms of 
life, preventing any particular form from 


becomes a 

















Geo. Compere, California’s Official Bug Hunter 
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becoming redundant. But when man 
takes a tree or plant from Japan, or 
Australia, or South America, and plants 
it in California, or Florida or New York, 
he is very likely to take with it some 
insect that feeds upon its fruit, or bark 
or leaves, and not to take with it the 
natural that preys upon it and 
prevents it from becoming redundant. 
In its new environment, with no natural 
prevent its indefinite multi- 
plication, the imported insect thrives 
amazingly; and, with the enormous 
reproductive powers common to nearly 
all forms of insect life, develops into a 


cheek 


enemy to 


pest that devours all before it. 

California, with its vast area and its 
range of climate and altitude, is 
fruit, 


great 
adapted to the growth of every 
vegetable and tree of temperate climates, 
and many of tropical origin. It now 
boasts of a greater variety of farm, gar- 
den and orchard products than can be 
found in any similar area on the earth’s 
strange 


surface. It is therefore, not 








A big load ot Ladybirds 
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Sack containing 60 pounds ( or about 1,500,000 
Ladybird beetles 


that it is cursed with a greater number 
and variety of insect pests than any simi 
lar area in the world. Insects from 
every tropical and temperate country 
have been introduced; and, in the absence 
of any natural checks, an amazing num 
ber of these have developed into ruin 
destructive That is why 
State is compelled to keep Fl 
expert entomologist always on the seare 
as natural checks to 


ously 
this 


pests. 


for insects to act 
the- vast number of imported 
Other States might follow California’s 
example to their own advantage; but 
creat, and 


pests 


their necessities are not so 
as a rule, they leave the whole burder 
to the Bureau of Entomology, of th 
National Department of Agriculture 

Now it might be thought that to find 
the natural check to any particular forn 
of insect life would not be difficult, but 
this is not the case. Consider the purpl 
scale, for example—an importation from 
China, that, for a time, was almost as 
serious a menace to the orange groves 
as the cottony cushion scale itself. In 
regions in China where the purple scale 
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The California State Insectary 


abounded, it was useless to look for its 
natural check. The very abundance of 
the pest proved that no natural para- 
site was present. Then when a region 
was found where the scale and its para- 
site both existed, it was next to impossible 
to capture the almost invisible wasp that 
used the scale as a host, and transport 
in a form in which it was 

useful. The method 


o1) es a ood 


it to America in 
likely to prove 
adopted with success 
of the sort of expedients the scientific 


idea 


bug hunter must adopt. 

Several small lemon trees heavily 
infested with the injurious scale were 
potted with great care, boxed up and 
shipped to China. Then they were 


transported overland into the interio1 
of that country, to the region where the 
parasite was known to exist. Here Mr. 
Compere unboxed them and exposed 
them to the parasite until microscopic 
examination proved that the parasites 
had deposited their eggs in the scale. 
Then the trees were reboxed, sent to 
Hongkong, loaded on shipboard and 
placed in cold storage (in order to 
arrest the development of the insects ), 
and conveyed to California. On arrival 


there, it was found that all the parasites 
had died in transit; and the whole process 
had to be repeated. The second trial 
proved successful; the parasite was intro- 
duced; tested in the State insectary 
to make sure that there were no second- 
ary parasites to act as a natural check 
upon the multiplication of the parasites ); 
divided into listribution 
to infected orange groves; and through 
its activity the purple scale was brought 
subjection. It some- 

but whenever this 
supplies 


colonies for 


under complete 


times reappears; 


happens the State insectary 
a colony of the parasite, so that it is 
no longer feared as a pest, and does no 
appreciable damage. 
Similarly, the vellow 
the pulvinaria innumerabilis on 


scale on citrus 


fruits: 

apple trees, the brown apricot scale, 
the San Jose seale and several othe 
horticultural pests that once inflicted 


inealeulable damage upon California or- 
chards have been brought under subjec- 
tion and control, by the importation of 
other insects that upon them. 
The California bug hunters have amply 


justified their calling, and have repaid 


prey 
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the expense of their maintenance in 
the field a thousand times over. 

Of recent vears, the production of 
watermelons and canteloupes has reached 
vast proportions in the Imperal valley, 
thousands of car loads being produced 
for the eastern market, where they com- 
mand faney prices, not only on account 
of their superior quality, but more par- 
ticularly because they are the earliest 
melons on the market. With the rise 
of the melon growing industry, the melon 
aphis assumed the proportions of a 
terrific pest. The melon aphis has a 
natural check in the Hippodamia con- 
vergers, a native ladybird. However, 
the melon growers upset the natural 
life equilibrium of the Valley by irriga- 
tion, bringing the melon vines to the 
right stage for the activities of the aphis 
in April and May, whereas the ladybirds 
issue in January. In the absence of 
their appropriate food, they soon die, 
and when the aphis pest appears it has 
nothing to check its ravages. 

That is to say, it did have nothing to 
check its pernicious activities until the 
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bug hunters and the State Insectar\ 
took a hand in the melon game. Awa 
up in the canyons of the California 


Sierras the ladybirds breed in incredible 
numbers; and in January, Februa 

and March of last year, Messrs. Branigan 
and Whitney, field agents of the insect 
ary, made bug hunting expeditions a1 

collected three-quarters of a ton of lad) 

birds. These were found mingled with 
dead leaves, pine needles and other 
debris, from which they were carefull) 
sifted, placed in bags, and shipped to 
the insectary, at Sacramento. There 
Acting Superintendent Maskew, in charge 
of the insectary, placed them in cold 
storage and kept them until needed, 
in April and May, when they were shipped 
in colonies containing 60,000 ladybirds 
each, to the melon fields. The mortality 
due to handling, cold storage and ship- 
ment did not average more than two 
per cent.; and as soon as liberated in 
the melon fields they attacked the pest 
with an appetite that was anything but 
ladylike. Last year’s melon crop proved 
a record-breaker—thanks to the lad) 


Breeding Room in the Insectary 
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A shipment of Ladybird Beetles from the California State Insectary to the Imperial Valley 


bugs, the bug hunters and the scientist people, and of vastly more interest to all 
in charge of the State Insectary. as a bread and butter proposition than 
; It ought to be evident from these might be supposed, without due con- 
instances that bug hunting is a serious 
and dignified calling, of infinitely more 
importance to the welfare of the whole 


sideration. of the results that have been 
actually achieved by the bug hunters. 
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| Mapping the 


The spirit of co-operation between 
adjoining counties and states in the 
matter of road building is constantly 
growing. The present agitation for a 
national highway from coast to coast is 
eliciting the support of prominent offi- 
cials throughout the land, although the 
champion of this cause who is prepared 
to give his attention entirely to promot- 
ing the project has not yet appeared. 
Possibly one cause for the lack of ag- 
gresive interest along the Pacific coast 
has been the realization of what might 
be termed a more local need in the way 
of a good highway extending the length 
of our coast joining the principal cities 
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acific Highway 
L. Luce 
e 


and affording easy access thru the won 
derlands of our incomparable mountains 
forests and streams. 

With a view to learning the exact 
road conditions, Harry A. Lord, general 
manager for a Los Angeles automobile 
agency, star ed from Angeles in a 
Flanders ‘20° during the early part of 
September with Vancouver as his des 
tination. The trip completed in 
seventeen days, and Mr. and Mrs. Lord 
returned enthusiastic over the possi- 
bilities of a Pacifie Highway and ful! 
of advice in regard to the condition of 
the road throughout the State, especially 
in Southern California. While the trip 


Los 


Was 

















One of many mud holes found thru Oregon 
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Sacramento River Canyon, view taken from car 


from Los Angeles to San Francisco in- 
cl:des some poor roads, there is more 
gool road on this portion of the trip 
stretch of equal length. 


than on anv 
There is need, however, of strong sup- 
port at present for the Rincon Road 


project, which if completed will be the 
first link in the chain of good roads ex- 
tending northward from Los Angeles 
Santa Barbara County still lacks a few 
thousand dollars to complete the fifty 
thousand which must be rvuscd if Ventura 
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On road just north of Shasta Springs 


County shall levy an equal amount. 





An opportunity is here afforded for those 
wishing to see the building of this scenic 
route which will prove a spur to other 
counties between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived by the Southern California Auto 
Club in Los Angeles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lord left Los Angeles 
at noon on a Saturday, reaching Santa 
Barbara, 108 miles distant, before dark. 
San Luis Obspo was reached the next 
night and the third evening found them 
at San Jose, having traveled 206 miles 
during the day. On the trip between 
Bradiey and Jolon the road was in bad 
shape, having been washed out last 
winter and vehicles now wind throvgh 
a dry river bed. This stretch is badly 
neglected, as the only attention which it 
has received has been in the most sandy 
places, which have been bedded with 
straw. If this road is not improved 
it is doubtful whether the line of traffic 
will continue on this course, as there is 
now some agitation to have a new road 
follow the Southern Pacifie tracks be- 
wnen these places. : . Covered bridge in Oregon. Many have doors at 

Upon advice received at Salinas the each ent 
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trip to Gilroy was not made via Watson- 
ville as tour book directed, but over the 
Juan grade, a somewhat shorter 
route. 

San Francisco was reached early the 
morning following and two days were 
spent touring about the city and visiting. 
Information as to roads and road con- 
ditions was exceedingly scarce. One 


San 


may ferry across to Sausilitus, but quite 
as satisfactory a route was found by 
This is a delightful 


crossing to Vallejo. 
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carrving a huge cinnamon bear which 
had been killed in the woods near Red- 
ding. A hog, quite a number of which 
are found running loose, very nearly 
caused a mishap. When it saw the 
machine approaching, it watched sul- 
lenly until the car was almost upon it 
when it bolted down the road. Not satis- 
fied with its own side it tried to 
in front of the machine. One front and 
rear wheel passed over it and with con- 
siderable lament it hastened into the 


cross 

















Typical saw mill foundin 


trip of 34 miles. The ferry passes the 
Mare Island Navy Yards. From Vallejo 
to Fairfield and Woodland the roads are 
fair and are well marked. 

The trip to Red Bluff was full of in- 
cidents and nearly included an accident 
as well. There are several fords to be 
made and some are quite deceptive. 
On one occasion the machine seemed 
to drop into a hole, the water came over 
the floor boards, but the car continued 
to pull ahead, though when it reached 
the bank only one eylinder was working. 
This occasioned a few minutes delay. 

Shortly after this a machine was met 


Washington and Oregon 


bushes, but the occupants of the car 
were nearly thrown from their seats, 
though the only damage was a severe 
shaking up. The good roads continued 
and the directions were clear. 

Only thirty five miles were travelled 
on the next day. On account of the 
reports in regard to the shape of the 
road into Shasta Springs, Mr. Lord 
wanted a full day ahead of him. Some 


six or eight miles of bad going were 
encountered going into Anderson. A 
huge traction engine weighing 50,000 


pounds is being used in hauling trailers 
carrying cement and lumber from An- 
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Among the big trees north of Portland 
derson to Northern California Light first place hardly a mile of straight road 


& Power Company’s new plant of 21,000 
horse power twelve miles southeast. 
This train makes three round trips daily 
and the enormous weight has torn the 
roads up badly. No attempt to repair 
them will be made until the work is com- 
pleted. 

The road into Shasta Springs is every 
bit'as bad as reported. There is in the 


after leaving Redding, and the road 
bed consists of rocks and boulders and 
chuck holes. But perhaps the most 
nerve racking of all is the cordury road 
consisting of tree trunks laid side by side. 
Late in the afternoon Mt. Shasta’s white 
cap became visible and the motorists 
felt that the scenery compensated for 
the discomforts of the roads. The need 














for good roads through this part of the 
country is becoming more urgent. Here, 
as everywhere else one has to climb to 
vet anywhere, but the surprises in store 
for the motorists as they top this grade 
or round that turn are worth the effort 
The Shasta country is so beautiful that 
one is tempted to stop every n ile and 


feast upon the view. The best of the 
country cannot be seen from the rail- 
road, though anyone having passed 


through here will always remember it 
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and it was some miles farther on that 
Mr. Lord learned that he had been“ work 
ed,” as this was the common method of 
the ferrvman to secure large fees. 

The worst grade on the entire trip 
was found after leaving Coles. Reaching 
there about 7:30 in the evening and 
planned to stay there for the night. 
In spite of the fact that a storm was 
and the house was 


brewing nearest 


some twenty miles farther on, the land- 
declared 


lord that he had a full 


























Traction engine, 120 H. P.; weight 50,000 pounds; used to trail cars carrying 20 tons each of cement or lumber 


At Shasta Springs the weather was quite 
chilly. 

Twenty-two miles north of Redding, 
after negotiating some very steep and 
rocky grades the party suddenly came 
upon the McCloud River, where a ferry 
Was waiting. Big logs were almost fill- 
ing the water way and the boatman had 
to handle his craft in a lively manner to 
avoid collision. There are tricks in 
every trade it is said. When the ferry- 
man was questioned in regard to the 
charge he replied that with their good 
wishes he would feel amply repaid. A 
fee double the usual charge was given 


house and could not accommodate 
them. Somewhat provoked, the party 
turned out into the road and proceeded 


though it was dark by this time. It was 
one long climb from Coles, where the 


elevation is 3,100 feet to the top of the 
Siskivou Range. Seven miles farther 
on the elevation is 5800 feet. A rain 
the day before had put the roads in poor 
shape. One short hill was made much 
worse by having a stream flowing down 
the middle of it. A thirty per cent 
grade near the top made the going exceed- 
ingly difficult, and was sufficient to cause 
the gasoline which was very low to stop 
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Straw placed in road to make it passable 
feeding. It was necessary to back the Between Roseburg and 


var until it stood sideways across the 
road so that the carburetor might fill 
to make a run of another few hundred 
feet. _When the top was reached a new 
difficulty presented itself in the way of a 
slippery roadway due to a_ recent rain 
on the down grade. Of the four miles 
into Ashland the Flanders slid at least 
two miles with locked wheels. 

Good accomodations were found at 
the Stewart Hotel at Grants Pass—the 
best since leaving San Francisco. About 
four miles from town two men were 
seen dragging a buck, which had _ been 
killed not five hundred yards away, to 
the road. 

Motorists are advised to avoid the 
road through Cows Creek Canyon on 
the way to Roseburg. It is said to be 
very rocky and to include numerous 
fords. A road was found leading through 
Canyonville which by following the rail- 
road to Wolf’s Creek and turning to the 
left, was quite passible. 


and Mrs. Lord met another Los Angeles 
man, Phillip Wiseman and party, who 
were touring from Chicago to Los Angeles 
via Portland. 

It had not been necessary to use chains 
on the wheels up to this point but within 
a half an hour the mud became almost 


impassible. Four inches of rain the 
previous week had put the road in 
bad shape. One could force a stick 
into the ground for three feet quite 
easily. It required careful going and 
was necessarily very slow. Three and 
one half hours were required to com- 


plete the last seven miles into Comstock. 

The next morning breakfast was over 
by 6:30 and 7:00 o’clock found the party 
on their way and at noon but six 
miles farther on. This was the least 
mileage made any day. Twenty miles 
had been covered when they put up at 
Eugene that night. 

The party is still talking about that 
chicken dinner at Albany. Cream of 
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tomato soup, chicken and spring ‘chicken 
at’ that, mashed potatoes, creamed car- 
rots, English peas, sliced tomatoes, good 
coffee and a big cut of Oregon apple 
pie. There was a most remarkable sign 
on the wall “‘ Have you had all you wish? 
There is more in the kitchen.”’ All this 
for 25 cents. 

“Ten miles of perfect road,” is the way 
the going into Salem is described. 
They were now out of the mountains but 
surrounded by the hills. After leav- 
ing Salem Mt. Hood and its snow came 
into sight. Two days were spent in 
Portland. The Robert Stanwood Ferry 
took them to Carrolls Point where they 
arrived about one o’clock. A delightful 
ride of 88 miles took them into Olympia. 
There are long stretches of marsh land 
on this road which are well provided with 
bridges, one of them being twenty miles 
in length. 

Thirty-two miles of elegant road were 
found between Olympia and Tacoma. 
The E-M-F and Flanders Branch at 
Seattle had learned of the approach of 
the party and a delegation of newspaper 
men greeted them twelve miles from 
town and escorted them into the city. 

Bellingham, the destination for the 
next day was reached after dark. The 
approach to the city for some twenty 
miles is through an avenue of mammoth 
trees which close over ones head, shutting 
out#ithe stars. Bellingham boasts of 
at least one very obliging policeman. 
When asked in regard to roads he vol- 
unteered to ride a mile and a half to 
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the city limits even though he had to 
walk back. 

J. R. Vail, U. S. Custom officer at 
Lyndon, was able to give some infor- 
mation as to road directions, but the 
party was wholly unprepared for what 
awaited them in the way of bad roads 
enroute to the Canadian line. “A sea 
of mud and water,” is the way Mr. Lord 
described it, with chuck holes so deep 
as to threaten to overturn the car. 

Mr. Campbell, the Canadian collector 
of customs, is a very kindly man and 
directed the party to New Westminster. 
About eight miles from Vancouver three 
wagons completely mired were met with- 
inamile. Victoria Drive is a fine road- 
way though somewhat narrow, and the 
Flanders was directed to the heart of 
the city by this road. While at the 
shipping dock, where the car was sent 


back, the Empress of India steamed 
into port, having just arrived from 
China. 


During the last week of the trip the 
roads were all much more difficult to 
pass than they would have been had 
there been no rain. But even these 
conditions should not discourage the 
motorist with a reliable car. Great 
things are to be expected on the Coast 
when thousands of tourists will bring their 
thousands of motorists. That which 
is done now in the way of good road 
building will prove a valuable invest- 
ment from which large returns will be 
realized. 
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| To Joaquin Miller | 


By Robert Page Lincoln | 
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Nor farewell yet thou rugged mountain oak; 
Still at the shrine of Life be with us singer grand! 

Who bore the flowers of song first to this land 
Of mountain solitudes—thy silver echoes broke 
On silent wilderness for to that voice thou spoke 

Cheery in answer when Youth gave his able hand. 

Ay! blessed to our hearts thou art to us who stand 
Eager with song to follow the fair light thou woke. 

I scarse can touch the pen upon the waiting scroll 

To pay thee homage for mine faltering voice 
Is like arisen to the skies—or on the mountain trail 

Sounds lofty for a moment but will quickly fail. 

Yet to the sweet soul call behest find this a choice, 

Between the wordless calm and Fame’s poor toll. 

Oft on the wings of fancy I my short reprieve, 
Take simple hearted westward where the mellow light 

Of day bears constant sweetness and the night 
Opens to pleasure that which ne’er a heart will leave. 
And stealing to my thought a vision seems to weave, 

Across my fruitful mind and linger in my sight. 

’T were thee hale poet! thee and thy splendid might 
Risen to greet mine eye—and why then voiceless grieve 
For lack of western singers when thou art our king! 

King of the stern. sweet song and tender melody— 
Oj hoary mountains risen o’er the sea 

Oj valley fruits and sunsets—ah, methinks this day 
Thou art another Wordsworth and will tuneful sing 
When day is done and all the land is gray. 
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“If you’re going along on your own business, ridin’ sign, and 
you’re on the trail of some fool suffragette cows that need turning 
back into their own range, and you come up over a little sandy rise, 
and you look down on the banks of that old mud pie, the Rio Grande 
river, and you see away off yonder a great big long box on a sand 
bar, about the size of a wagon bed, with a little mite of a girl setting 
on top of it cryin; do you wait for her chaproon to come along to 
give you an introducement? 

“Oh, no, You just puts the spurs to your old Roan and plunges 
in, and you pulls up sharp by the side of said box, which same you 
see is wet and soggy like, and the little girl gives a scared scream, 
and looks up besechin’ in your face and says she ‘Oh,’ and you finds 
yourself lookin down the wobbly muzzle of a gun, and you says, jerkin’ 
your bonnets, ‘Here’s how, ma’am’ sorter feelin’ embarrassed and 
getting things mixed. ‘Oh,’ she says, anxious like,‘ WILL you help 
me save my piano, please?’ And I thinks to myself locoed? sunstruck 
and ——————— well, that’s the way I did, and you’d do the same. 

‘Then’ I says, sober like, ‘where’s your piano at, miss?’ and she 
opens her big eyes wide and looks scairt and says she, ‘this is it I’m 
settin’ on.’ Then I shore does blink and look around in all directions 
for a squint at the Osylum, but there’s no such thing present, nor 
any livin’ thing whatsoever, and I’m wondering what in peaches 
I’m going to do with the sweet little cryin’ girl, an old bachelor cow- 
puncher like me. 

“Would it please you, miss, to explain a few?” asks I, real ten- 
der, for she’s sobbin’ some more, and she looks so kinda little and 
lonesome. 

“Well,” says she, ‘I don’t believe I’m scared of you and you 
look so big and kind, and those Mexicans are so cross.” 

“You see, I’ve just come out to Los Palomas, to stay with my 
brother, and help to make my living, and the only thing I can do 
is teach music and I was having my piano hauled across the river, 
from the railroad station. The Mexicans got afraid of the quick- 
sand, and dumped my piano on this sand bar, and its wet, and ruined, 
and its all I’ve got. I rode over here from town, and my horse got 
away, and I’ve been here for hours, and I’m frightened, because one 
of those ugly old black Mexicans said I must pay for hauling it over, 
and he said he would be back soon, after he saw I had some money, 
and get his pay, or take my piano.” 

And I gives a whistle, real low, and says I “ they’ll be back, will 
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they? Well they don’t take no piano with them. We'll just show 
them its our piano, and they don’t want to get festive with yours 
with love. We camps right here, little girl, till the greaser shows 
up!” She looks so grateful happy, that I shure am glad them cows 
promenaded over here, for certain. Says I, “got any folks in town?” 
and she answers she has a brother that she was coming tolive with, 
but the folks at the house where he lived, says he has lit out the day 
before she dropped off the stage, and so she has to follow him up. 

“Pore Bud,” says she, “I reckon he had to leave on business.”’ 

And says I, emphatic, “ yes ma’am, that he did, for I knows him 
well, and he says to me, he says, he’s mighty sorry to miss you, (mak- 
ing up the lie entire). Then I whispers real low to old Roan, “damn 
skunk! run away from the little girl, he did, to get shet of her.”’ 

“Well, miss,’”’ says I, we’ll just wait here for Mr. Mexican om- 
brey, and see how he’ll go to work to collect.” I knowed well, there 
would be something acting, after the pore little girl’s money. 

I has a little snack tide on my saddle, and as its near noon, | 
spreads it out on our piano, and we eats as cozy as if we was already 
married, and housekeeping, to home. 

She tells me that all her folks is gone, and nobody but her and 
Bud in the world. And then I thinks hanging down for a week ain’t 
none too good for him. And she asks me if I supposes he’ll be back 
soon, and you bet I assures her plenty that I think its most likely. 

This here town of Los Palomas is some few miles from a railroad 
station, and the greasers freights over all the goods in ox wagons, 
fording the river when same contains any water. 

So that’s how the little girl came to be stranded on a sand bar 
with her tinkle machine, just waiting for me to come along, I reckon. 
Seems like we had been friends always, the way we confides in each 
other. I tells her all about me, and that I has a nice little shanty 
over at Dry Arroyas, and a bunch of cows wearing my brand, and 
there’s grub aplenty, and a nice little garden with posies and such 
stuff in it. She looks so kinda sorry, and says she did wisht Bud 
would show up, as they could be so comphy together, and she’d keep 
house for him, and give music lessons to help out on expenses. 

And I thinks to myself, there ain’t nobody to take them lessons 
unless its some horned toads and a few ambitious jack rabbits. 
Well, we waits a long spell, but no Mexicans show up, and I didn’t 
dare leave her alone there, and neither did we dare go and leave that 
soggy old music box to the ripplin waves. 

She won’t give it up, and she won’t leave, so there we sat. 

Then it gets dusk, and we are hungry, and stiff, and tired, and 
I tells her she better get on Roan and ride to town and send some- 
body with a wagon down to get the tinkle machine. 

Seeing that she’s so set on keepin’ the thing, I mean to help her 
out on the deal. 

After she strikes for town, and it gets dark, I lays down to wait. 
Bimeby I hears voices, and I gets out my gun, and listens sharp, 
and I hears a white man’s talk mixed in with a greaser’s lingo. 

I makes out that they thinks its the little girl that’s there om 
the music box, while I’m some confident its ME! 

Knowing that she’s got some money with her, I could bet 
accurate them skunks would be there on time. 

They counts on robbing the little girl, now that its good and 
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dark. The water is flowin’ some swift, but I hears ’em plunge in, 
and they sploshes up to my roost, real close. They sees a heap of 
something layin’ there, which they takes for the girl. Just as they 
gets close along side, I takes ’em short, and levels my gun, and roars 
“HANDS UP!” which you just bet they did, mighty obedient, at 
the same time sayin’ some extra fine cuss words. 

Then says I, “‘ What you searchin’? “Anything around here 
you’ve lost?” ‘‘Bud,” I ventures, “get off your horse,” and he 
climbs down, with his paddies ellevated. I allowed that the gent 
would answer to the name, all right. ‘“ Now,’ I says, “leave your 
horse right here, and I’ll take care of him. ‘You pull up on the 
greaser’s mount, and hit the waves due south, and don’t bother 
none about that money; and don’t you never stop this side the Mexico 
line, or, by — , I'll kill you both.” 

Bud resists the action, and introduces a small gun play. So 
does I, and the consequence is that the greaser knocks a trail through 
the Rio Grande, by his lone, on his way to Mexico. 

I makes my way to town on Bud’s horse, which was stole, of 
course, and finds the little girl all safe and lookin’ for me and I sends 
her to rest after assurin’ her that I has left somebody with the 
tinkle machine, which I has, the same being Bud, or what’s left of 
him. Long before daylight, I finds the sand bar and the piano, 
feelin’ well as ever. I thinks for sure that them quicksands has 
swallowed up that black-hearted Bud for keeps, for the old river is 
ripplin’ on, smooth and smilin’. But I’m some relieved, some months 
efter, to hear of the skunk, alive and well, but he had the right notion 

er to bother the little girl none, and so I was right glad. 

* Of course, her and me visits the preacher before we starts for 
Dry Arroyas, in a wagon with two good mules hitched to it, and our 
piano box reposin, in the back end of it, which we agrees will make 
a mighty good chicken coop, out home. 
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His Happy Fantasy 


By F. E. Dannies 
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“ Haven't you seen a little lass 
Trudging through the prairie grass, 
Say, boys, haven’t you seen her pass 
Into the mining town? 
I sent for her yesterday morn, you know, 
I wanted to see her before I go; 
She’s my little queen, no scepter to show 
But the fluffiest curls for a crown. 
“A kind little queen with a tender smile, 
She loved me well all that terrible while 
I was so wicked. She rana mile 
For a kiss when I came away 
I have missed her so, I have missed her so. 
’Tis almost a year—ten years? Ah, no! 
My head is weak, it isn’t that though, 
A year perhaps and—a day.” 
The old man sank with his failing eyes 
Fized as in hope on the sunset skies, 
As if from their glory she’d surely rise 
And greet him with soft eyes mild. 
He saw not the gleam of the heavenly gate, 
Nor the countless angels that there await. 
He only wondered why she was late, 
His beautiful, fair dream-child. 
God’s messenger stayed his sword of might, 
In pity he folded his wings of white; 
For, lo, at the first of the morning light 
The hut door was opened wide. 
Ah, he had forgotten the years between; 
No little round-faced maid was seen, 
But a golden-haired girl of seventeen 
Crept to her father’s side. 
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“That reminds me,” said the clerk of the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, 
of the day old Nanak Gnag arrived in Honolulu—him and his kid. 
Steamer day always found the whole native population, and most 
of the white, swarmed at the wharf to see the vessel dock, and this 
day was no exception. But as the white-haired old Indian strode 
down the gangplank, leading the boy, every man, woman and child 
in the crowd forgot all about the ship and stared straight at him. 
Why? Idon’t know. Certainly, I was as bad as any of the rest- 
perfectly conscious, and a little ashamed, of following him around 
with my eye glued to him as though I feared he might escape; but 
if anyone had tapped me on the shoulder and asked me what I meant 
by it, I’d have been forced to give him the same answer I’ve just 
given you—‘'I didn’t know.’ 

“There was something confoundedly queer about it. To be 
sure, he was a somewhat unusual-looking man, but the Islands were 
at that time full of queer-looking men—foreigners from everywhere. 
No, sir, it wasn’t that. He was a man you just had to look at, 
whether you wanted to or not. At least that’s the way it was with 
me. Fyre 

Though at that time only a runner for this hotel, 1 entertained 
certain civilized views as to the treament due strangers, and it made 
me hot to find myself one of that pop-eyed bunch of poi-eaters—mad 
at myself, y’understand. 

“Well, sir, after trailing the old man like a blood hound till he 
got half way up to Queen street, and hating myself like an Apache 
all the time, I decided to break the spell, so to speak, and at the same 
time exercise the perogative of a hotel runner to address any newly 
arrived stranger within the city gates. So, breaking through a 
gang of kanakas who ran alongside of him, with their eyes bulging 
out till you could have lassoed them with grapevines, 1 kowtowed 
and asked: ‘Do you wish a hotel, sir?’ 

“Jerking his head around, he emitted something. Yes, it was a 
sound. I’m fairly certain of that. But what kind of a sound—I 
don’t know. And yet, ding bust his hide, I knew he understood me 
perfectly and that-er-sound meant‘No.’ Don’t ask me how I knew 
it. I say I knew it. ey oS 

“But recked I, think you, of the significance of his monosyllabic 
retort? N-n-no. Rather let us say that at the instant of its utter- 
ance Something Else claimed all the recks I had about my person. 
Was it a thunderbolt? I don’t say—let’s cut that out. Once for 
all, I don’t know anything about the nature or whys or wherefores 
of anything. I’m simply stating what happened. The Something 
Else, as near as I am able to remember, flashed from the beady black 
= which the old man turned upon me, and found its target—me. 

hen I came-to it was dark. I went away from there. 
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“For a couple of months,” continued the clerk, “prior to the 
arrival of the old Indian and his boy, the whole Island had been 
wrought up over the queer actions of a strange old woman, who, 
coming from no one knew where, had established herself in an iso- 
lated, tumble-down hut, away out there beyond the rice fields and 
taro swamps. The little cabin must have been built a great many 
years ago, perhaps in King Kamehameha’s time, but by whom and 
for what purpose nobody seems to know. It’s a couple of miles 
from any past or present human habitation. You can, if you look 
sharp, just see the tilted roof of it from the Waikiki road. 

“Well, the old hag found this hut somehow and took up her 
lonely residence there. She didn’t harm anybody. She kept to 
herself. As a matter of fact, her main purpose in life seemed to be 
to avoid contact with others. That it was that gave rise to all the 
gossip. Her mysterious comings and goings, skulking along hedges, 
dodging in and out of the shadows and scurrying across the open 
spaces at sight of people, as though the devil were after her, hot foot, 
—all that made folks talk, first the schoolchildren, who were the 
first to discover her, and then the whole gibbering population. Since 
she never came into town for supplies or anything, people got to 
speculating as to how she managed to maintain herself, who she 
was, where she came from, what she came to the Islands for. I'll 
stake my reputation there never was yet a woman struggling to keep 
out of sight who was so much in the limelight as was the Witch of 
Waikiki—that’s what they called her, the Witch of Waikiki. 

“‘ Here at the hotel we had witch for breakfast, witch for luncheon 
and witch for dinner. The white guests were as bad as the fool 
kanakas. One woman especially, a Spanish lady, who lived in suite 
22, seemed to be in constant fear that the old hag would float in 
through the open window on a broomstick, some ghostly, dark-o’- 
the-moon midnight and smother her. She had me jumping sideways 
keeping her posted regarding the latest developments in the solution 
of the mystery. When she couldn’t reach me she’d sally forth her- 
self, day or night, digging up ‘latest developments,’ as I supposed. 
It was about this time that I began to take myself seriously as a 
de-tective. I could see gobs of glory waiting for the man who solved 
the mystery of the Witch of Waikiki. I determined to be that man. 
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“Two days after the arrival of the steamer which brought Old 
Galvanic Battery to Honolulu I stood with Haki Yogi at the edge 
of his taro patch and looked across the swamps at the hag’s hut. 
Yogi was reporting to me his long-distance observations of the mys- 
terious woman’s movements. I was making careful notes of all 
he said. 

““*Day before yesterday,’ said Yogi, ‘she put a bamboo pole up 
against the side of the cabin and crawled right up onto the roof.’ 

“ ‘She did!’ 

“ «Yes, and she had a spy-glass, or something, and she watched 
the steamer that came into the harbor that day, watched the pas- 
sengers come ashore, and watched until it was too dark to see.’ 

“« «She did!’ 

“*She did.’ 

“*Uh-huh,’ said I,‘uh-huh.’ For I was a de-tective. 
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“Old Galvanic Battery was as much of a puzzle as the hut hag. 
He multiplied public curiosity by two. After he had honored the 
Hawaiian capital with his presence for a month the unanimous de- 
decision was that all we knew about him was that we didn’t know 
anything. Yet there was that cussed mystery about his movements 
and general conduct which gave rise to every conceivable kind and 
character of investigation with a view to getting onto his curves. 
The be-whiskered old mystic began to exercise an uncanny sort of 
influence over the people. Every once in a while something unheard 
of would happen to somebody and, in nine cases out of ten, it could 
be traced to the tomfoolery of this old spook. That’s what woke 
our wrath. ke 

“But, Holy Mose:! We investigated till we were black in the 
face. Nothing doing in the solution line. Every time an indignant 
citizen got close enough to the old wizard to pass him a small decoction 
of public disapproval—biff! Something like a carload of electric 
volts and amperes and things would rush in out of the Nowhere and 
smite him hig and thigh. I stayed with the Committee of Investi- 
gation, in a purely advisory capacity, until four separate and dis- 
tinct members of it, sent one at a time to interview Old G. B., came 
limping back with palsy, paralysis, locomotor ataxia, stringhalt, 
and things, and then I tendered my resignation, explaining to the 
Committee that the idea of prying into the private affairs of others, 
especially strangers, was exceedingly distasteful, to_me.;; Besides 
I was de-tecting in another direction. ge 

“Knowing full well that’ no’ sleuth, from Monsiur Lecoa down 
to Bill Burnes had ever achieved a great success without an almost 
superhuman exhibition of nerve, I now determined, come what might 
sink or swim, live or die, survi—etc., to beard the hag in her hut! 
You see, I wanted to find out how the old will-o’-the-wisp managed 
to exist out there in the swamps where nothing grew but cuckle- 
burs and dog fennel. The determination of that point would make 
a rattling good clue to start with, wouldn’t it? Oh, I’m Judge Wisey’ 
eldest and brightest boy, all right, all right. 

“‘ Well, sir, there’s a long-abandoned path leading from the Pali 
road off through the brush and winding around till it finally comes 
out at a point within a hundred yards of the old cabin. One bleak 
December night, as the crescent moon dropped behind the Oahu 
peaks, leaving all the eastern slope in inky blackness, I might have 
been seen entering this path. Armed with a dark lantern and a 
Bulldog pistol, I stumbled on, and on, through the night, my face 
scratched by the thorny boarbrush whch grew along the way, 
my knees cut cruelly by the sharp stones upon which at times I fell 
in utter exhaustion. Well I knew that in the brambles which 
hung above the way the deadly centiped lurked with glistening, evil 
eye; that from the bull thistle which pressed the path on either side 
the poison-glut tarantula might any instant seize the fleeting chance 
to fasten his fangs in my pulsing neck. Turn back? He? Not on 
your life! 

“Reaching at last the little open space in which the cabin stood, 
I prepared to cross it, when—something happened. The swish of 
a skirt—a human form outlined in the blackness. I leveled the 
dark lantern and tugged at the slide. In the agitation of the moment 
the blamed thing turned its glare on ME. A startled cry—a plunge 
into the thicket—I was alone. At least I hoped so. 
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“Calming myself, I gazed at the hut of mystery. It wasn’t 
much of a hut, as huts go. Its roof was badly sway-backed and the 
whole wobbly structure seemed to draw itself back in disgust from 
the bad smell which assailed it from the nearby swamp. Only its 
dimmest outline was visible, but that somehow gave me the idea 
that it was about to topple over on its back. A faint light appeared 
through the chink under the door. I patted the Bulldog, readjusted 
the lantern, crossed myself and strode up to the barrel portal of the 
house of mystery. I knocked. No response. I knocked louder. 
Same result. I examined the fastening. It was a simple thing— 
not at all the sort of fastening you’d suppose would be used to protect 
a great mystery. I struck the door half a dozen resounding whacks 
with my fist and then, without any further foolishness, slipped the 
rope loop from the wooden peg and threw it open. Darkness there 
and noth—well, there were a few coals glowing in the old fireplace. 
The lady of the house was not in. To my great surprise the place 
was neat as a pin; but supplies there were none. Not a crust, not 
a grain of salt—nothing. I got a clue, however, a clue pregnant 
with suggestion, and you shall learn how I worked it for all it 
was worth. Poking about in the ashes of the old fireplace, away back 
in the corner where there wasn’t any fire, I brought to light a sheet 
of queer looking letter paper. It bore a Calcutta date six months 
old, and this: 


Vicinte: 

You still jail me. Your promis- 
es can no longer be trusted in. The 
formula I must have. I am coming to 
get it. Have it ready, or———— 

Nanak 


“Resolving to keep my own council, I took another turn or 
two around the little room; then, stepping outside and fastening the 
door as I found it, I picked my way across the open space, settled 
myself in the bushes and decided to wait for the return of Madam. 
It was two o’clock by this time, and, though the night was black as 
a black cat, I had reasons of my own for keeping the lantern dark. 
I must have waited in the bushes there twenty minutes, maybe half 
an hour, when I caught the sound of a stealthy footfall at the end 
of the path, not a yard away. I determined to act. I’d flash the 
full glare of the light suddenly in her face—and grab her. I could 
barely see the outline of a muffled human form. My nerve was 
steady. I was calm. Rising slowly and noiselessly, I aimed the 
lantern deliberately at the head of the figure and—clicked the slide. 

“At this point in my story,” continued the clerk, after a pause, 
“T desire to ask that you eliminate, as far as possible, from your 
mind any idea that I am attempting to presume upon your credulity. 
I shall make a few, simple statements of fact, without comment. 
The distance, as the crow flies, across the swamps from the cabin to 
the Waikiki road is one mile and three quarters of another mile. 
Such a straight line would be at about right angles to the path by 
which I had traveled to the hut. As, over the entire distance, the 
ground is covered with a thick liquid mud, all the way from a foot 
to neck-deep, it might naturally be considered next to impassable 
for man or beast, on foot, even in daylight. Should one declare to 
you that he had traversed that sodden, slime-soaked and hitherto 
untrodden track, from hut to road, within a period approximating, 
we’ll say, four minutes, you would incline, no doubt, to question his 
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veracity. Beyond the naked statement, made in all solemnity, 

that I am the man who did that thing, I do not care to press. When 

my lantern clicked, its glare fell full in the face of Old Galvanic, and 

I disdained to linger in the presence of one who once had snubbed me 
VII 

“Before I was out of bed next morning the lady in suite 22 had 
a bellboy at my door with the request that I call at her apartments 
without delay. I made up my mind then and there that I’d 
talk pretty plainly to her; for, you know as well as I do, no solver of 
mysteries, especially witch mysteries, can afford to have his train 
of thought side-tracked at every turn by a scary, nervous woman. 
It made me hot. Immediately after breakfast, armed with a few 
well rounded bits of sarcasm and irony formulated by eminent cynics 
to discourage the meddler and the busy-body, I tapped at her door. 
Foiled! Without waiting for me to vent the venom of righteous 
indignation, she—she took the play away from me. 

“¢Come in,” she commanded, not unkindly, but with a firmness 
and assumption of superiority entirely new to her. ‘Sit down. 
Don’t speak until I have finished. You’re on a wild goose chase.’ 

“*A wild—’ 

“ «Silence. There are three persons on this Island who are 
laughing at your silly attempts to solve the so-called Witch mystery.’ 

“*But, how do you—” 

“ *Never mind how I know. I know. Now, mark you; There 
is one way, and one way only, that will lead to the success of your 
investigation, if your bunglings up to date can be dignified by the 
term. You must follow my directions—implicilty, unquestioningly.’ 

“ «But, Madam—’ Nea 

“«There must be no buts, I tell you. If you want to succeed 
you must do asI say. If not, go back to your hotel drudgery and 
ring the curtain down on the comic entertainment you are furnish- 
ing the audience of three. You hesitate? You doubt me? Very 
well, perhaps I may be able to dissipate your doubts. You made a 
visit to the witch’s hut last night, by the old Pall path.’ 

“ “Madam!’ 

“* You touched elbows with the Witch herself.’ 

“ *What—How—’ 

“*You invaded the privacy of her home. Then you laid in 
wait for her, until you met another person, and you returned home 
by a different route—say we call it the swamp route.’ 

“ *Madam,’ I cried, ‘I’m your slave. In fact, I’ll be more than 
your slave if you’ll agree to eliminate from our future intercourse 
all reference to the-er-swamp route. The thought of it gives me 
poignant pain.’ 

Vill 

““You’ve heard of the sinner who came to mock and remained 
to pray?” the clerk proceeded. “Well, the application would be 
superfluous. Before that woman got half through with me I was 
the wobbliest de-tective in these latitudes, and as the interview ap- 
proached its close I was hollering for help. At first I couldn’t help 
wondering what interest she had in the Witch of Waikiki, but all 
attempts to gain light on this angle of the tangling mystery were 
met by sharp reminders of my agreement. So, putting this and 
that together, I decided that my new colaborator was a clever secret 
agent for some government or big corporation and that_the Witch 
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and Old Galvanic were fugitives from justice whom she expected 
to round up, with my assistance. But I balked, and balked hard, 
at her first order. 

“*The distinguished gentleman,’ she began, ‘whom vou met at 
the hut last night—— 

“Cut it,” I broke in, ‘cut it right here. 1 quit. No more of 
that for me. Never——’ 

“* Are you afraid?’ she purred. ‘You needn’t be. Listen— 
listen attentively. The distinguished gentleman has established 
himself in a quiet little temporary home, out at the end of Nuuanu 
street—second house from the bridge—the one that sticks up out 
of the water on stilts. You shall make a call at this little home—’ 

“*Not yet!’ I roared. ‘Nope. Get another boy. No power on 
this earth—’ 

“*Be calm, man, be calm. I say you shall visit the house, 
but you shall not see him. I'll take care of that. Indeed, it would 
spoil our plans to have him even see you in the neighborhood. No, 
no, it would never do. So, pull yourself together. You will be 
expected at the house at eleven o’clock tonight.’ 

“ «Expected ?’ 

“ *Certainly, by a friend—an ally.’ 

“ ¢ Ally?’ 

*3 “*You recall the little lad who landed from the ship with your 
venerable friend? He is our friend, our ally. He will meet you— 
promptly at eleven. Now listen. An hour before midnight the old 
man will be at the hag’s hut. No,don’tdoubt me. I know he would 
suffer torture rather than miss the appointment he has at that time 
and place. What you have to do is simple, but of vital importance. 
Be at the house a few moments before eleven, and, exactly on the 
stroke of the hour, toss a bit of gravel against the East window. 
There will be no light. At your signal the boy will step from the 
side door, hand you a small packet and return into the house without 
a word. Bring that packet to me and, three days from today, I 
will introduce you to the Witch of Waikiki, who will tell you all 
you wish to know about herself and—er—your venerable friend.’ 

“Ten o’clock that night,’”’ the clerk went on, “found me at the 
Pantheon saloon, attaching to my system a much needed brace. 
Half an hour later, a little unsteadily, perhaps, I was on my way. 
A minute before eleven I stood under the East window of the little 
house, pebble poised, waiting. As the clock in the belfry of the old 
Kaumakapili church clanged the first stroke of the hour, I thumped 
the bit of gravel against the shutterless pane. It struck the glass 
with a sharp click. Instantly the door opened and a youth thrust 
a tiny parcel into my hands. As my fingers closed upon it he dis- 
appeared, without a wor, ‘ai’ a3 
“2 eke 2 egy i DOES aad * i 
yy “ Next day the whole Island was in an uproar. Old G. B. was 
on the rampage. Three or four native policemen who had attempted 
to corral him had been ‘blasted’ in some manner they could not 
explain. They were out of commission. The whole force was 
demoralized. The people were terror-stricken. A mass meeting 
was called and six white men, all noted for unflinching bravery, 
volunteered to bring the disturber in and have him dealt with accord- 
ing to law. They scoured the city. Their quarry had dropped from 
sight. All day, all night and far into the next day they searched— 
in vain. 
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“The Lord knows what such conditions would have led to in 
time, and a very short time at that, had they continued. But they 
didn’t. On the third day the joyful tidings came that the hoary old 
lightning juggler had got tangled up with a bunch of his own thunder- 
bolts and had been reduced to a plain, ordinary corpse. Not that 
the death of him was plain or ordinary. Nota bit ofit. It was any- 
thing but plain, and altogether extraordinary, inasmuch as it occurred 
en the very brink of the Pali and under circumstances as mystify- 
ing as had been the old Ran’s life itself. And I shouldn’t have said 
the corpse was ordinary either. Some sightseers found it kneeling 
up there, the hands stretched out over the edge of the precipice; 
and, though he must have been dead some hours, there was a life- 
like gleam in the up-straining eyes and his pose was that of a living 
man at prayer. And when they tried to straighten out the stiffened 
limbs and close the staring eyes, they couldn’t move a muscle of that 
stone-like corpse. No, sir, not a muscle. Some say that he actually 
turned to stone when the breath of life went out of him, but I don’t 
believe a word of it. It was just his blamed stubbornness and per- 
versity that refused to die with him. That’s what I say. 

“ And so we brought the body down the mountain and buried it 
in ‘a square box, kneeling as they had found it up at the Pali. I 
stood there as they placed the cover on that thick square box, and 
(don’t think me weak ) I swear to you, I saw those straining, plead- 
ing eyes, eyes that seemed bursting from their sockets, as plainly 
when the heavy lid was tight nailed down as when I saw them star- 
ing at the sky up there where the dart of death had found a target 
in the old man’s heart. I see them yet. Yes, sir, I see them right 
now. : is 2a 


X 


“ Having no reason to doubt that my ‘ venerable friend’ was good 
and genuinely dead, I began to understand and appreciate the 
foolishness and futility of fear, especially in a sleuth. Courage be- 
eame my watchword. There was work to be done, work calling for 
a steady nerve, a clear brain, a brave heart. There was the personal 
interview with the dread Witch of Waikiki, and I determined I’d 
bring her to terms—ah, wouldn’t [. 

“The day dawned that was to be my day to shine. I rapped 
en the door of suite 22. Not in. I walked to the beach, returning 
an hour afterward. There was a crowd in the hotel office, ladies and 
gentlemen forming a circle about some one who was addressing them. 
I edged up to the crowd. There in the center stood my co-solver of 
mysteries, holding by the hand the boy who had given me the pac- 
ket. She was telling the approving men and women how she had 
obtained permission of the authorities to take the poor little father- 
less fellow back to his home in India. The kid seemed to like the 
idea first rate. As she finished speaking she caught my eye and 
darted at me a look full of meaning. Then, bidding the boy amuse 
himself about the office while she attended to some pressing private 
matters, she disappeared into the elevator. Three minutes later I 
joined her in 22. 

“*T see,’ she began immediately, anticipating me, as usual, 
‘You want me to redeem my promise. Be a little patient. Before 
leading you into the awful presence of the Witch herself, I must ac- 
quaint you with a bit of her history. Listen.’ 

“*A dozen years ago Vicinte Sepulveda was the most beautiful 
woman—everybody said so—in India. She fell under the spell of 
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a certain great Indian scholar, Nanak Gnag. He was an Adept, 
all but a Master in esoteric knowledge. He possessed 
wonderful powers. Many declared he could even cause the sus- 
pension of certain laws of Nature. Though more than twice her 
age, he so wrought upon her that she finally consented to be his 
wife. He loved her dearly, very, very dearly, and told her many 
terrifying secrets about his powers and those held and exercised by 
the members of a certain secret society known as The Brothers, to 
which he belonged. She came to fear him, then to hate him. The 
Brothers, for some reason, appeared outraged by his marriage. They 
threatened dire things. She was secretly instructed to leave her 
husband, and the country, or suffer a terrible death. Fear of him 
only prevented her flight, for she knew that he had the power to 
wreak vengeance upon her, though she fled to the uttermost ends 
of the earth. Thus menaced from both sides, the poor woman was 
well nigh distracted. But in the height of her terror an inspiration 
came. She knew that Nanak possessed two wonderful formulas 
through the conjunction of the ingredients of which the force was 
developed which enabled him to perform all his seeming miracles. 
She watched for an opportunity, and, while he was on a journey to 
a distant city, she ransacked his private chests and drawers, finally 
bringing to light one of these formulas. Without this she knew he 
would be shorn of his power to do her harm. With it she left the 
country, leaving her baby behind.’ 

“Bereft by her act both of the wife he loved and of the power 
that made him secure from the evil machinations of those who would 
ruin him, Nanak Gnag began the long search which ended in locating 
the fugitive here in Honolulu. He wrote her many letters impor- 
tuning her to return the formula. Had she done so she might have 
avoided any further meeting with him—she might not. His last 
letter you raked from the ashes at the hut the other night. Don’t 
start—it was planted there for you to find. Why? Because, know- 
ing that I knew of your possession of so valuable a clue, you would 
have been more amenable to reason when I called upon you for as- 
sistance. It would have been used, I assure you, if my knowledge 
of your flight from the hut had proved insufficient. Of course, it 
is plain to you now that the fugitive wife and the old witch are one 
and the same person, and that Nanak Gnag was the distinguished 
person whose remains you yesterday saw lowered to their last resting 
place. Here is the formula stolen from Gnag at Calcutta, and for 
a long time kept hidden under the floor of the hut in the swamp. 
Here is its companion formula, handed to you at the Nuuanu street 
house by my son.’ 

“Your son!’ 

“ *Certainly.’ 

“ And blast me if that woman didn’t give a hitch to a sort of 
g-string at her back, letting her outer dress fall off, yank a white 
wig from somewhere about her person, pull it on in a jiffy over her 
own dark hair, give her face a dab or two with some powdery stuff 
and stood revealed—The Witch of Waikiki. 

“T—I never said a word.” 
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Why is slang?_-Did you ever back yourself up into a fence 
corner, figuratively speaking, and ask yourself this succinct question? 
If you have, you found it to be a poser; and the more you thought 
of it the farther from a solution you seemed to be. Presently your 
“goat absconded,”’ which, being translated, means you got “‘ mad,”’ 
In this state you vehemently protested that it didn’t matter any- 
how—we have it and that’s all there is to it. 

Yes, we most assuredly have slang, but that isn’t all there 
is to it by any means. Listen. 

For somewhere in the neighborhood of five thousand years 
that we know of, the world wagged along without slang—we wonder 
now how it ever managed it—and then we found that a slangless 
existence was no longer to be tolerated, and—presto—in a few short 
years we have become so fluent in its use and abuse that we are 
actually at a loss sometimes to give coherent expression to our 
thoughts without employing it. 

Of course, there has always been provincialisms, dialects, idioms, 
and vulgarisms, but in all the histories of languages there is no trace 
of anything that matched our slang. 

From whence came this pestilence? “Ask Sweeney.” Its 
origin, for the most part, is as shady as were the characters of the 
people whom we are first told used it, and from them, in England, 
itis called “Thieves Latin,” “ Peddlars’ French,” and “St. Gile’s 
Greek.”’{On that side of the water these classes seem to have been 
the* inventors and sole patentees of slang, but their brand never 
became popular over here. Wewent toworkand made some of our 
own, which so far out classes their’s that a denizen of Whitechapel 
would feel ashamed to engage in conversation on the East Side in 
Gotham. 

“"t> Socially slang is a “climber” from Climbersville. No social 
eminence has daunted it, and to-day it walks as unabashed in the 
drawing-rooms of the elite as it does on the lower East Side in New 
York, as well as in all the gradations of society between. Its 
villainous propensities are unlimited. As a wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
itjhas gainedfaccess to every calling in life, and wherever we turn 
there we find “slang. It is yelled at us from the pulpit; stormed at 
us from the platform; thrust upon us by the newspapers and popular 
novels, and gently wafted to us ’mid the perfume of mothballs and 
make up “dope” from yon side of the foot-lights. Moreover, it 
seems to increase in the exact ratio in which any possible need of 
it is removed. From a few thousand words in Shakespeare’s slang- 
less time busyZlexicographers have built up the list of words from 
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which we may choose our vocabulary to over three hundred thousand. 
But these aren’t enough, or to our taste. We must coin and use 
some thirty thousand bastard words. We even have dictionaries 
of slang; and two writers, in “‘ Fables in Slang” and “The Love Son- 
nets of a Hoodlum,” quite popular works that do not contain a line 
of pure English, sought to win for it immortality. 

Is slang a cause or an effect? Are we lazy in our speech because 
we have slang—a little of which goes so far—to fall back upon, or 
did its introduction engender the linguistic inertia that has fallen 
upon us? I am inclined to believe the former to be true. To-day 
long speeches bore us. If our friends tell us long stories or are in 
the habit of discussing things to a considerable length, we assume 
an expression of extreme fatigue, shift from one foot to the other, 
and look away into the distance, thereby being very unmannerly 
besides losing the meat of the story or discussion. You see, it takes 
mental effort to follow him, and we are averse to it in any form. This 
is also the reason why moving-picture shows are so numerous, why 
ministers choose such subjects for sermons as “How to Be Happy 
though Married” (there is a suggestion of the sensational and 
frivolous about them that attract us), why lecture tickets have 
taken a slump, and why light story magazine stock is a good invest- 
ment. 

There is nothing beautiful or euphonious about slang. Now 
and then there is a word or phrase that clings in our memory like 
a bar from some jangling popular song by virtue of some peculiar 
arrangement of sounds it contains, but, for the most part, it is 
harsh and jarring to the ear, with no claim to the one sorry excuse 
that has been given for its existence: picturesqueness. for beauty is 
an essential requisite of picturesqueness. 

“Words,” once said a speaker before a Bostonian Society, 
“are a mirror of the people who coin them, and reflect the minds 
of the people better, perhaps, than architecture and other visible 
monuments.”— (Dignified applause from the Bostonians.) If 
this is true of the coiners, it is just as true of those who welcome 
the coinages to their vocabulary. What, then, is to be said of the 
mental caliber of the group of “bachelor girls” from whose drab and 
purple conversation we catch such phrases as “ wouldn’t that rattle 
your slats?” “‘my, what a fright she looks!” “‘Gee, but ain’t he a 
swell looker?” or that of the society lady whose friend is“‘in the swim”’ 
at a fashionable resort and who invites you to “cut in on a rubber 
of whist.”” This same lady uses “ climber,” “‘bounder,” and kindred 
‘picturesque (?)’’ words freely, but considers the user of “in the 
push,”’—synonymous with “in the swim,’—‘moak,” “cove,” et 
cetera, a subject for missionary effort. 

Are we to ring for the keeper of the “boob hatch” if a friend 
bangs us on the back when we are caught wearing a thoughtful ex- 
pression for a whole minute at a time and demands: “ what’s bitin’ 
you, old top?” or when he askes to be “‘ knocked down” to your best 
girl? Assuredly not; he is not a maniac, only a child of our “ad- 
vanced civilization.” 

Century dictionary defines slang as the “cant word or jargon 
used by thieves, peddlars, and the vagabond classes generally.” 
Accepting this definition, what are we to say of America and Ameri- 
cans? Ambrose Bierce says that to-day we mean by it something 
different and more offensive. 

And this slang, this bastard argot, this philological monstrosity, 
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this slimy fungus growth of words is the only language oustide of 
Redman’s that dares wear the badge of pan-American. It is dis- 
tinctly a home product, or at least of home adoption. Whatever 
taint of old world jargons it ever bore they have long since vanished, 
and it stands forth an undiluted Americanism. So much so, in fact, 
that European humorists have a great deal of fun with it. We, 
with our propensities for spending and otherwise being ridiculous, 
and our bizarre language are a laughing stock over there. 

There is not a little irony as well as material for sober thinking 
in the fact that the most obnoxious of slang comes from our educa- 
tional centers. They are, in fact, veritable mints of ‘queer’ word 
coinage. Just why this should besois hard tosay; probably there is 
some complicated psychological reason. In one case, at least, it 
extended beyond the campus and dormitories. One of the professors 
in a certain university bemoaned the fact that slang was not yet in 
vogue when the bible was written, as, according to his opinion, the 
beauty of many of the passages would have been materially enhanced 
by a liberal sprinkling of slang. Thanks, professor, but we would 
not care for your version of the bible. Imagine old Solomon “ hand- 
ing this to us: “He is a bum and a loafer and won’t hunt a job, 
so let him go broke and panhandle for the price of a meal ticket.” 
And yet Paul asked the Lord if he should “go up against the Phil- 
istines.”’ 

Every"{walk”in’ life$has’ been behind in its contributions tce"our 
vocabulary. “Hiking” originated among the troops in the Philip- 
pines during our late unpleasantness with Spain and is a corruption 
of a native word meaning to move on, or travel. It is synonymous 
with “‘ beat it,” which is purely American and means to“ hit the high 
spots.” The soldiers also brought “cold feet’? from their sentry 
duty in the Philippines. “Treking’’ came to us from far away 
South Africa, being adopted by the war correspondents who 
“wrote up” the Boer war. It is Dutch for “hiking,’’ The expres- 
sion “Great Scott’’ dates back to the Mexican war in which General 
Winfield Scott distiguished himself and is an example of the tenacity 
with which a phrase clings to our vocabulary long after the sense 
has departed from it. “Cinch” comes from the paddocks of the 
race course and means a “sure thing.” A “lead-pipe cinch” is a 
F doubly sure thing. For “ditch” “side track,” “off his trolley,” 
et cetera, we are indebted to the railroad calling. Chasing the word 
“brick,” as affectionately applied to a human being, full ery back 
through the vears it leads one into the gray mists of antiquity and 





4 to Aristotle and Plato. ‘‘Up the flume” was handed down to us 
by the forty-niners, as was“ petered out,” “‘up Salt Creek,” a synony- 
mous expression, defies research. ‘ Roundup,” a cow country colo- 





quialism, has degenerated into common slang and needs no defining. 
“Cut of his jib” and “‘ hard up”’ floated to us on the tides, being sailor 
expressions. ‘‘Graft,” a very popular expression as well as occupa- 
tion, probably came from the nursery. It is very well understood 
in its new sense. ‘Hello,’ shades of our Puritan ancestors, is of 
Boston origin. Ask the telephone girl its exact meaning. 

But where, oh where did “‘put one over,” “ kibosh,”’ “ brace,” 
“touch’’, “pinch,” “swipe,” “‘up against it,” “hough,” “on one’s 


uppers,’ and a thousand and one others of their ilk come from? 
f They are simply the natural fruits of twentieth-century training, or 





the lack of it. They are noxious weeds that have sprung up and are 
choking out the flowers in our language garden—the result of lazi- 
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ness and neglect.” Instead of cultivating a vocabulary, people use 
slang; it is so much easier. 

The life of most slang is pyrotechnic, adventurous, and, thank 
Heaven, short. A word or phrase is coined, just how or where no 
one knows. It ascends the sky of popularity like a skyrocket. But 
presently there is an explosion, a shower of sparks, and—it is not. 
The fashion has changed and this particular expression is heard no 
more. It has gone the way much of our popular music travels 
(there must be a large space at the other end of the road). Once 
in a while a word comes to stay. Such a one was“ quiz,” which, on 
a wager, was chalked on the window shutters of Dublin one night. 
The next morning it was on every one’s lips, and to-day it is in the 
dictionary. Few fare so fortunately, however, but there is forever 
a swarm of questionable words hanging about the portals of respect- 
able dictionaries, and once in a while one speaks in. Outwardly 
it looks perfectly good, but when its ancestrial tree is sought for it 
is discovered that it has none. Hence, the English language has 
been “stung again,” it has accepted another gold brick. Such words 
are “ boycott,” “ humbug,” “ hocus pocus,” “ cove,” et cetera. 

In’ four hundred years the English language has grown from 
thirty thousand words, in Bacon’s time, to over three hundred 
thousand. Its progress in the next four centuries will be even faster. 
It would require good hard application on our part to master the 
language of Chaucer’s time (500 years ago), and the language of 
King Alfred’s day (1000 years ago), would be as Greek to us. 

Slang’s part in this natural evolution and metamorphose of 
the language has been and will continue to be, small. Civilization 
has made long strides in the last thousand years, and our language, 
which must always march step by step with advancement along 
scientific, commercial and social lines, has been sorely put to it to 
keep up. 

This is primarily a constructive age—an age when every day 
brings us something bright and new from the mint of human achieve- 
ments. This keeps us forever on a “‘still hunt” for a word by which 
to designate this new thing. Such words are perfectly legitimate, 
born of a demand. “Aerogram,” ‘automobile,’ “aeroplane,” 
“taxicab,” and hundreds of others are fair examples. Slang is the 
clown that plays along the edge of this busy crowd—a senseless, 
useless appendage to the show, but sometimes amusing by virtue of 
its extreme absurdity. 

“Every cloud has a silver lining.”” Slang, like some other things 
that are the subject of a great deal of noise, is only a fad. Like the 
seventeen-year locusts, the hobble skirts, the seven-year itch, and 
the Japanese war scare, it has frisked boldly up the long road of the 
world, defying all of Nature’s laws by gaining momentum as it came 
up; but, like. these other pests, its tracks will be even farther apart 
in its career toward oblivion. God speed its going. 
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All summer there has been an automobile livery carrying sight- 
seers, principally tourists, from Flagstaffs to the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, a distance of seventy-three miles, and all summer I had 
been waiting a chance to make this overland trip. Finally the 
opportunity came. I took two days off for rest and recreation, but 
instead sandwiched in more real manual labor than I have under- 
taken since leaving the Indiana farm. For the trip was one of many 
unexpected adventures. 

The livery car, driven by Mr. McLucas, carried a precious load 
of four female school teachers from the Normal. Dick Carman 
and myself trailed in a two-seated thirty horse power Firestone car. 
We left town at 6:30 A. M., ran to the “‘Cedars,”’ which is only a 
clump of cedar shrubbery where a supply of gasoline is kept for auto- 
mobilists, thirty-one miles from Flagstaff. Here a fire was quickly 
built and breakfast cooked. The journey across the plains was 
then resumed. Everything went bully until we came to the Moqui 
water hole, where water for range cattle is stored during the dry 
season, fifty-five miles out. This was the thirteenth trip Mac had made 
to the Canyon during the summer, and it wascertainlyaJonah. The 
water hole had been dry all summer, but the rainy season had struck 
that country before, and there was considerable water in the hole. 
Mac did not suppose that the water was deep and thought the bot- 
tom must be solid, so started his car across. When about two-thirds 
through, one rear wheel fell into a deep rut, and the old horse came 
to an abrupt halt. The stop fortunately was’ near enough shore 
that the ladies landed without wading. The car’sown engine was 
not powerful enough to move her. After sizing up the situation 
from all points, we tried hitching on both front,and rear with the 
small car, but could not budge the obstinate thing. After exhausting 
every trick known to an automobile expert, Mac retreated about 
half a mile to a deserted log shack, not wishing to take chances with 
the old-maid school teachers, removed his suit and substituted an 
old tar-smeared one, carried for emergencies, came plodding back 
the rocky road in Nature’s stockings and waded out in three feet of 
water. He slowly, but surely jacked the car up out of the mud, 
built a rock foundation under the real wheels, and after four hours 
strenuous labor, the three of us got the car’ out of the sink hole. 
Then we loaded in the women, who all this time had patiently watched 
our maneuvering, singing such inspiring ditties as ‘Throw Out the 
Life Line,” etc., and bid a fond farewell to,the Moqui,water)hole. 
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Fourteen miles beyond, while our cars were running beautifully 
through the wonderful Coconino forest, crack, went rear right-hand 
axle of Mac’s car, piling the women up in a heap by the road side. 
More gloom. It was three miles to Pete Berry’s hotel, Grand Can- 
yon, and Mac took the females into the resort in two instalments, 
while Carman and I walked. A joy ride we were having, indeed. 
Had all gone well, we should have arrived at Berry’s at noon, but 
with all our grief we made it at six. However, we caught a sunset 
glimpse of the Canyon, when its most beautiful. The next morning 
we were up at six repairing the broken axle and bringing the large 
car to the Canyon settlement, made up chiefly of Berry’s huge log 
hotel, which is attractively ornamented on the interior in true 
Western style with Navajo Indian rugs and Moqui Indian baskets 
and ‘plaques, with a fire place in one end of the building big enough to 
takeina log. Amost cheerful corner to while away a chilly evening. 

“After dinner we drove from the hotel to Grand View point, 
and took a parting glance at the sight which can never fade from 
memory. Every one has read graphic descriptions of this greatest 
of Nature’s scenic phenomena, but no pen or brush can do it full 
justice. It is eighteen miles from rim to rim, in many places. A 
rushing torent—the Colorado River—is very distinctly seen on the 
opposite side of the Canyon from Grand View Point, 12 miles distant 
and nearly one mile below. Scores of stupendous domes and gigan- 
tic pillars—beautiful architectural objects planned by the Great 
Architect—are everywhere, showing many colors of rock formation— 
marvelous work of Nature’s paint brush. The mysterous awed 
silence overhanging the whole scene is almost overwhelming. One 
may sit for hours on the rim, looking down, and there always appears 
something new and strange from the mossy depths. Building 
surrounding an abandoned copper mine at the bottom of the Canyon 
appear to be mere blocks of wood. Stray cattle imprisoned in the 
huge crevices of the Canyon seem but mere creeping things. 

At “two o’clock we started back over the seventy-three miles 
of the distance without seeing a single human habitation, and only 
by sheer accident a wandering cow-puncher or forest ranger, loyal 
guardians of the cattle king’s herds and Uncle Sam’s domain. We 
were congratulating ourselves that the return journey was going to 
be without mishap, when near the famous water hole, one of Mac’s 
tires blew out going up a long steep hill. The women unloaded and 
hiked to the summit. We bound up the wounded tire with a rope, 
reached the top, and once more sped the school mams, singing on 
their way. While filling the canteen with water for the car engine 
at a wash, Mac, the rascal, ran out of sight around a hill, and was 
going like the wind for Flagstaff. In our extreme haste to overtake 
him, we ran off on a branch trail. Neither of us had been over the 
road before, except going out, and all roads look like brothers on 
that great Mesa of sage brush and sand. The vastness of this great 
out-doors cannot be conveyed to'one who has not been over it. We 
discovered our mistake after running several miles, and only then 
when our car became stalled in a wash. We worked desperately to 
release her, for we knew Mac was fast reeling off the miles ahead, 
and we also realized we were lost on the desert fifty miles from civi- 
lization. I grabbed the field glasses, ran to a near-by hill-top trying 
to spy the cuss with the women, but not a speck of anything resembl- 
ing an automobile was in sight —nothing but a stray steer here and 
there toward the horizon—and the shadows of night beginning to 
ereep over the knolls—grim sentinels of the desert. Then I ran 
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back over the road we came and by close scrutiny located the road 
Mac had taken by the tell-tale mark of the rope-wound tire in the 
dirt. I gave Carman the high sign of hope; back he came. I 
boarded the car on the fly and we hit the trail after Mac like Burman 
on the Indianopolis speedway. Mac had waited at the Cedars, 
meantime supplying his machine with gasoline for the run home. 
Once more the women had shown remarkable patience, while waiting 
for us to come up to them, especially considering the fact that they 
were paying $10 each for this automobile trip, and still they sang. 
Ten miles beyond the Cedars, the small car went dead. Gobs of 
gloom. Regardless of all we had said to Mac at the Cedars about 
again running away from a couple of novices, our last grief found us 
alone once more without a mechanic, and a cloud of dust about two 
miles ahead was convincing—he was waiting for no man—like the 
tide. “‘We coaxed the dawn contraption for thirty minutes, when all 
of a sudden she decided to move on. We made a good sprint from 
this point until within twelve miles of town, when the blamed con- 
trivance threw up the sponge and took the final count. Bunches of 
gloom. We tried the coaxing gag again, vainly trying to fan the 
critter back to life and action, but, alas! she seemed beyond human 
succor. We*pictured Mac and the women snugly in their beds, and 
the thought matched up with our predicament—stranded in the pine 
forest, without food or liquid refreshment, was not comforting. We 
worked in shifts cussing, then in chorus, and the pines moaned with 
us. Exhausting our vocabulary, we held a sane mass meeting, it 
being unanimously agreed to hike to flagstaff. Therefore, leaving 
our baby dead in the road, at ten P. M. we set out through the deep 
woods, with just sufficient illumination from the friendly moon 
filtering down through the pine boughs to show us dimly the road as 
it wound among the trees. Such had been our tribulations for two 
days, we were truly grateful that rain did not drench us to the hide 
as we trudged doggedly along the lonely pike. Neither had tasted 
water since we left the Canyon and a swig from a horse trouth along 
the road revived us greatly. At 12:30 A. M. we staggered in One 
Lung’s cafe, Flagstaff, in a hushed condition. I am now familiarly 
known as the “walking kid,” and I haven’t struck the boss for a 
day off since. 

Carman and I often speak humorously of the incidents of that 
trip, which were not jokes at the time. But we saw the Grand 
Canyon of the Arizona. Probably automobiles are the proper 
caper for some people, but next time, believe me, it’ll be the good 
old horses and wagon for mine. 
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Editorials 


The months will soon pass and “ex- 
position year’ will be here almost before 
we know it. This 
The San Francisco will be a California 
Exposition. fair. The whole 
state will feel a vital 
interest in it. Its success will redound 
to the glory and advantage of every 
county from Siskiyou to San Diego. 
We shall all boost for it. We all shall 
co-operate with the city by the Golden 
Gate to make it a mighty success. The 
sight-seers coming from all countries 
shall find warm hearted welcome here, 
and the famed California hospitality 
shall make them all happy. Whatever 
sectional jealousies may now exist, they 
shall then be forgotten and the entire 
state shall stand open-armed before the 
world to entertain our guests. 
Los Angeles is gaining an enviable 
reputation as a convention city. Within 
the next two years be- 
The Convention tween 30 and 40 national 
City. or international conven- 
tions will be held here. 
The committees having these conventions 
in charge are no longer afraid that Los 
Angeles “‘is too far west,” nor fear that 
the distance will make the attendance 
small. There is a magic in the word 
“California” and “Los Angeles’ is a 
name to conjure with. Its glories are 
known wherever the English language 
is spoken, and there breathes but few 
men or women with souls so dead that 
they have not looked longingly toward 
this land of romance and enchantment 


and felt a deep desire at least to visit 
this wonderworld of beauty praised in 
song and story. A convention offers 
a good excuse and opportunity to see 
this famous land, at small expense and 
in company of friends and comrades. 
We prophesy that conventions will find 
Southern California more and more 
attractive, and will come again and 
again to look upon the wonders of our 
beloved southland and to enjoy our 
hospitality. 
There is not a section of the country 
so rich in its natural beauty, so varied 
in its scenery, 80 
The Beauties of unique in its native 
Southern California wonders, as our 
Southern California. 
How regrettable it is that so few of our 
many tourists take tim’ to visit all the 
points of interest and appreciate the 
glories of our southern wonderland. 
Residents of many years are not always 
acquainted with its multitudinous beau- 
ties. Avalon, with its marvellous marine 
gardens, Balboa Bay, with its fascinating 
vista of sea-colorings, Mount Wilson, 
with its panorama of mountain peak, 
valley and ocean, Redlands, with its 
fairy-land of flowers, a thousand varieties 
in a mile, Mir-a-mar, with its luxurious 
cottages surrounded with gardens of 
exquisite lovliness, Imperial valley, with 
its cotton fields, the wonder of modern 
agriculture, San Gabriel mission, rich 
in historic association, a reminiscence 
of the days of the padres, Mojave desert 
with its astounding irrigation systems, 
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and so much else—in so small a compass. 
The east has nothing similar to offer. 
How many have seen it all? Too few, 
alas! How amusing that so many of 
our citizens hie them away to Europe 
while here are wonders and beauties 
fit to tempt the brush of the artist or 
the harp of the singer. 

The gullibility of the investing public 
is phenomenal. A thousand lambs are 
fleeced and tossed outside 
the fence without anything 
to temper the wind, and 
| a new flock of innocents 
will gambol gaily into the pen to be 
sheared. A thousand get-rich-quick 
concerns are exposed and yet the office 
of the next charlatan is thronged with 
people trying to give away their money. 
Another thousand oil or mining companies 
are subjected to hydraulic pressure and 
the remaining assets are of doubtful 
value, leaving the sorrowing investors 
with gaudy certificates as mementos of 
fond hopes faded, and yet the man who 
goes forth with some more pretty stock 
pictures has no trouble to dispose of 
them at fancy figures. Said the cynical 
Barnum, the people like to be fooled, 
and when we see how skeptical people 
are concerning ligitimate investments 
and how eagerly they possess themselves 
of worthless stock and unmarketable 
securities we are compelled to admit that 
the showman was right. 

The wise man sitteth in the bank and 
giveth sage advice but the populace 
passeth him by with contempt for lo, 
he dispenseth wisdom. The knave get- 
teth him mahogany furniture and much 
jewelry and speaketh plausible, and lo, 
the multitude do run and pour their 
hard-earned money into his lap, for he 
speaketh a language that they under- 
stand, even folly. Thus hath it ever 
been, thus shall it be so long as man loves 
the tinkle of silver coins falling upon one 
another. 

Few states offer so promising a field 
for investment as California. Its natural 
wealth is fabulous. Treasures to en- 
rich an empire lie buried in hillside and 
plain. It is to be deplored that so many 
fake schemes and fraudulent concerns 
have used California resources as an 
excuse: tomulct and rob the public; 
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thus bringing discredit on the state. 
Let us hope that stringent laws may 
soon be passed making this kind of 
exploitation impossible. Great fortunes 
have been made here and greater for- 
tunes will yet be made. California 
needs the development. Every reason- 
able inducement should be offered home 
and foreign capital to invest here, and 
every legal protection given. The un- 
scrupulous promotor and stock-jobber, 
the parasite and outlaw of the financial 
world, should be placed under the bar. 
The law must protect the investor, large 
and small, against his own fatuous cred- 
ulity, against misrepresentation, and 
manipulation, to the end that legiti- 
mate business may be fostered and capi- 
tal enabled by the development of the 
native wealth to enrich the community 
as a whole. 


conference of the Metho- 
church and the organiza- 
tion of the sixth Christian 
Science church in the 
city last month served 
to emphasize once more 
the deep, earnest religious spirit of Los 
Angeles. Without being Puritannical 
and without being “‘unco’ guid,” the 
people are devout and have a profound 
appreciation for religious things. It 
would also seem as if the balmy climate 
carried its salubrity into the very re- 
ligious nature, because while the people 
are pious, are firmly convinced of the 
correctness of their own church and its 
beliefs, and are earnest in their efforts 
to propogate its doctrines, yet the reli- 
gious life of the city is pervaded with 
a sweet and sympathetic tolerance, that 
sees the good in every creed and is willing 
to wish Godspeed to all movements 
seeking the betterment of society and 
the uplifting of the human soul. Bigotry 
and sectarianism are dead in Southern 
California; a gentle spirit of sympathy 
and goodwill animates the church in 
all its branches. 


Former President Roosevelt during 
his recent visit to California declared 
that the legislation this 
year by the California 
legislature met with his 
hearty approval, and was 
more in harmony with his ideas of govern- 
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mental policy than the legislation of 
any other state. This legislation had 
for its object the establishment of popu- 
lar government. It was an earnest at- 
tempt to create a real democracy “ broad 
based upon the people’s will.” The 
amendments passed upon by the citizens 
on October 10th were designed to make 
the state government in fact as well 
as in theory a popular government. 
Governor Johnson by his recent swing 
around the state explaining to the 
throngs that assembled in every city 
to hear hm, was another appeal to the 
popular judgment. In olden days legis- 
lation was acted upon more or less in 
secret, and the people’s representatives 
were conspirators rather than legisla- 
tors. But things have changed. The 
reference is always and everywhere made 
to the will of the people. 

All legislation should be subject to 
revision by the people. The people 
should have power to initiate legisla- 
tion and such initiation should be man- 
datory upon the representatives. The 
people should have power to recall 
public servants who prove themselves 
unworthy of the public trust. These 
are fundamental principles in the pro- 
gressive, democratic thinking of today. 
In establishing truly democratic govern- 
ment California is among the leaders. 

The people can be trusted—that is 
the keystone of the arch of direct legis- 
lation. 





Perhaps nothing so accurately gauges 
the prosperity of a town as the bank 
clearings and the build- 
Real ing permits. In both 
Prosperity. these particulars Los An- 
geles ranks high. There 
was an increase in bank clearings in 
September, as compared with the same 
month last year of $14,497,022, very 
nearly 25 per cent. The total for the 
current year may crowd its way nearly 
to a billion dollars. 

During the month, 1,230 building per- 
mits were issued, calling for construction 
of an estimated cost of $2,813,247. 
Over 500 of the permits were for frame 
houses. Thus September added, as did 
August, over five miles of new homes to 
the city’s growth. The record for the 
month exceeded that achieved in Sep- 


tember last year by over a million dol- 
lars and, with one exception, is the largest 
in the city’s history. These figures are 
sure indications that good times prevail 
in Southern California, that the growth 
of Los Angeles is of a permanent character 
and that we have every reason to look 
to the future confidently. 
The newspapers tell us that Europe 
is convulsed with war, industrial troubles, 
political upheavals 
Land of Peace and tribulation. 
and Plenty. Bloodshed, riot and 
turmoil rule the na- 
tions of the continent. But the news 
comes to us in this western empire like 
vague memories of an unpleasant dream. 
It seems so far away, so unreal. Soft 
shimmering sunshine floods the land 
with genial warmth. Innumerable 
flowers scatter their petals on our paths. 
The earth gives forth plentifully and 
good fortune showers upon us her choicest 
gifts. Peace broods over our hearths 
and offices. It is difficult to realize that 
our fellowmen overseas are locked in 
fratricidal strife, or are striving against 
ancient forms of tyranny to obtain 
liberties that to us are commonplace 
and unappreciated. The battle cries 
and shocks of war reach us like belated 
echoes of forgotten conflicts. But how 
many of us have offered a prayer of 
gratitude that our lines have fallen in 
such pleasant places? Or remembered 
in tender thought and sympathetic af- 
fection our brothers of other races and 
other climes manfully fighting. the age- 
old battle of freedom? 
Los Angeles is a city without’a slum. 
We have our “courts” where cholos 
huddle together in 
A City wretchedness*.®}, and 
Without A Slum. squalor, but we have 
no congested districts 
breeding crime, disease and misery as 
have nearly all the eastern cities. Our 
care must be that the slum never gain 
a foothold. Its advent is insidious, and 
unless we are vigilant we may awake 
some day to find that the fearful thing 
that menaces the peace, health and 
order of eastern cities, becoming a baf- 
fling problem to civic government, is 
a reality among us. Just as we guard 
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against the plague, just as we put up 
barriers against undesirable classes, so 
must we oppose every interest, every 
condition that would fosteraslum. With 
our climate, with our economic condi- 
tions, with our opportunities for unlimit- 
ed expansion in all directions, it would 
be a disgrace and a wickedness to allow 
a slum ever to establish itself. We have 
an excellent Housing Commission, cap- 
able, energetic, humanitarian, and we 
must give all the needed support in their 
efforts to save us from the slum. 

One of the most powerful forces at 
work combating the white slave traffic 

and its sodden depravity 
Fighting the is the American Purity 
Social Evil. Federation, composed of 

well known and _ public 
spirited men and women from all parts 
of the country. The Sixth International 
Purity Congress which convenes this 
month in Columbus, Ohio, expresses in 
some measure the practical efforts of 
this body in arousing public sentiment 
against a disgraceful condition existing 
in most of our large cities. One result 
of the vigorous educational campaign 
which they have waged is the greater 
freedom in which questions of sex 
hygiene are discussed in public schools. 
That this matter, so pertinent to child- 
ren’s welfare and so important to their 
moral development, should so long have 
been neglected is a wonder to thinking 
men and women. 

We are glad to commend to the atten- 
tion of our readers the article “ Practical 
Hygiene in One of the California High 
Schools” by Augusta C. Bainbridge, 
in the current issue of Out West. And 
we would suggest that parents who hold 
the interest of this matter at heart 
should heed Miss Bainbridge’s advice 
and visit one of California’s High Schools 
to learn at first hand the valuable work 
which is being done in this direction. 

The laxity of public morals has been, 
we believe, due more to ignorance of 
conditions than to placid toleration on 
the part of citizens. That the American 
Purity Federation deserves the support 


of every public spirited man and woman 
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goes without saying. With such well 
known people as Dr. Madison C. Peters 
of New York, Commander Miss Booth 
of the Salvation Army, Bishop McDowell 
of Chicago, Wiley J. Phillips of Los 
Angeles and Judge Ben B. Lindsen of 
Denver, associated with it, the practical 
and efficient character of its efforts will 
be readily understood and appreciated. 
Nor is the prosperity of the community 
lodged in the hands of a few individuals 
who fatten by the im- 


Individual poverishment of others. 


Prosperity. The prosperity is well 
distributed among the 
people. As proof we need only cite the 


savings bank records. As the Los An- 
geles ‘“‘Tribune” so well says:— 

“The postal bank of Los Angeles 
ended its second week with close to a 
thousand depositors. There were on 
deposit nearly forty thousand dollars. 
This is a remarkable showing, considered 
alone, and proves beyond cavil the popu- 
lar demand for the new government 
department. It is still more remarkable 
showing considered relatively. 

“The four great cities of New York, 
Chicago, Boston and St. Louis reported 
deposits of about $250,000 in the first 
three weeks—a weekly average about 
the same as ours. But New York has 
about eighteen and Chicago about eight 
times the population of Los Angeles; 
so that, reserving the comparison, we 
have done about fourteen and eight 
times, respectively, as well as those 
cities. 

“Tt is another demonstration, taken 
in connection with the showing of local 
private banks, of the high average of 
individual prosperity in Los Angeles. 
The postal savings showing certainly 
has not reached high water mark in 
America here because of any need of 
such service. The city is famed for the 
number and strength of its private in- 
stitutions, and one of them has just 
decided to increase its capital by a 
million. 

“ An occasional easterner of superficial 
information talks of Los Angeles as 
a ‘boom town’. Here’s his answer.” 
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Any honest man or woman who doubts 
the possibility of practicability of teach- 
ing physiology and hygiene, even to 
the subject of personal or sex hygiene, 
in the public schools of our state, should 
visit the Polytechnic High School of 
Los Angeles. 

This school was favored for many 
years in having a level-headed school 
man as principal, Mr. J. H. Francis. 
His object in conducting the school was 
not merely to keep the grades intact, 
the classification complete, and so grind 
out graduates squared and trimmed for 
college; but he realized that human 
beings were in his care. He studied 
how best to prepare them for life. When 
Mr. Francis was called to take the sup- 
erintendency of the Los Angeles city 
schools, his position in the high school 
was filled by Mr. W. A. Dunn, a fellow 
teacher of several year’s service, whose 
ability to continue the sane policy of 
his predecessor has been fully proven 
by the increased attendance and interest. 


Having been invited to visit the classes 
in physiology and hygiene at the Poly- 
technic, we chose the first hour in the 
senior class-room, where, under the 
guidance of Miss Ross, vice-principal, 
and Dr. Laura B. Bennett, special teacher 
and lecturer on hyginene, the girls of 
the twelfth year selected the subjects 
they would like to consider during the 
closing semester of their high school 
life. 

In her introductory remarks, Miss 
Ross informed the girls that they were 
at liberty to choose twelve topics for 
the twelve periods that had been set 
apart for the subject. She also gave a 
short review of the advance made dur- 
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ing the nearly completed four years 
these girls had been attending the school. 
First, there has been a noticeable decrease 
in mouth, throat and nose diseases 
since the bubbling fountain has been 
substituted for the public drinking cup. 
Second, skin and scalp diseases have 
almost entirely disappeared since the 
towels have gone to the rag man, and 
the combs have been consigned to the 
ash barrel. These girls had received 
instruction in this branch during the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh years and one- 
half of the twefth year. While the 
attendance was optional, it was noticed 
each term that the classes were filled 
to the limit. 


After stating her entire approval of 
the plan, Dr. Bennett, in her quiet, 
convincing way, said pleasantly, “ Yes, 
girls, I see the question in your faces. 
We shall have two talks on sex hygiene; 
then you may ask all the questions on 
that topic you want to.’’ The nods 
and smiles of satisfaction in response, 
showed the deep respect with which Dr. 
Bennett was regarded by the class, 
and the perfect sympathy existing be- 
tween them. The attitude of the girls 
was optimistic and gave the impression 
that a noble womanhood was the goal 
they were trying to reach. 


To see those sixty bright young wo- 
men, so well informed, so wide-awake 
to their needs, so anxious to gain further 
knowledge on this important subject, 
so earnest in their requests, so free and 
frank in the expression of their desires, 
so clear in their reasons for their questions 
was a treat never to be forgotten. 


Hands went up faster than their 
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owners could be called upon. It was 


something like this: 

“Well, Mary?” 

“T’ve forgotten what you said about 
headaches, Dr. Bennet.” 

“Very well, write that down, Susie, 
for number three. We all want to 
learn how to live without headaches.” 

“What is it, Anna?” 

“T would like to hear something about 
the stomach and food.” 

“How to have and keep a healthy 
stomach,” said Dr. Bennett; “put that 
down, Susie.” 

“The care of the hair is one I should 
like to hear,” answered Minnie. 

“Very well,” said Dr. Bennett, “a 
fine head of real hair, glossy and abun- 
dant, belongs to every woman.” 

And those girls looked smilingly at 
once to Miss Ross, whose pretty brown 
hair, rolled away from her face and coiled 
at the back, gave no lodging place for 
“rats.” Smiles and nods passed up and 
down and across the aisles. For the 
tidy, becoming way these girls, them- 
selves, dress their hair, showed conclus- 
ively that they had profited by former 
lessons. Rats, puffs and frowses were 
noticeable by their absence. 

“ What is it, Josie?” 

“What shall we do for black-heads, 
pimples and such things on our faces?” 
asked Josie. 

“Put those two together,” said Dr. 
Bennett to Susie, the scribe; ‘The 
care of the hair and the skin, for you 
will remember we found out that if we 
live as we should—eat, breathe, bathe, 
exercise and so forth, in harmony with 
the laws of nature, we shall have fine 
skins. For the complexion is only the 
skin of the face. Now, Kate.” 

“The brain, please; for I want to study 
a whole lot, and I must have a strong 
brain to go through the University.” 

“Yes, the brain and the nervous 
system, Susie,” said Dr. Bennett, smiling 
at the earnest face turned so trustingly 
to her. 

And so the talk went on, as a mother 
with a large family of daughters, until 
the twevle topics were named and record- 
ed by Susie. The spirit of the call was 
suggestive of the morning glory song, 
“Keep on Climbing.” They all entered 
into the discussion sincerely and heartily. 
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After dismissal they hovered around 
Dr. Bennet like bees around a honey 
jar; and her replies to their questions 
were fitting and encouraging: 

An hour with the girls of B 11 in their 
regular physiology class, under Miss 
Mary C. Meredith, showed how well 
they were prepared for the more advanced 
work under Dr. Bennett. For she used 
not only the text book and the microscope 
but every other available means in 
order to make the lessons clear and im- 
pressive, while she herself is strongly 
and sweetly feminine. We spent another 
hour with the boys of B 10, under Mr. 
Alphonso W. Tower, who by the same 
means, prepares them to hear Dr. Lind- 
say, who carries them along the same 
line of thought that Dr. Bennett takes 
the girls. It was plain that boys as 
well as girls are interested in making 
the very best of themselves. 

While the moral point of view was 
not given directly to the pupils in words, 
it is so clearly lived by the teachers in 
their very presence, lesson after lesson, 
and day after day, that they do not 
fail to catch the spirit of it. It always 
will be true as it ever has been: ‘“ You 
teach more by what you are than by 
what you say.” And the subject of 
personal hygiene is no exception. Com- 
ing naturally in its place in the study of 
the organs and functions of the human 
body, it excites no morbid or even undue 
attention. Having dealt with the organs 
and functions of the human body, it 
excites no morbid or even undue atten- 
tion. Having dealt with the organs of 
the nervous system, digestion, respira- 
tion, circulation, and elimination, it 
was not a long step from the kidneys 
and bladder to the organs of sex. And 
as each organ and its function was given 
its place in the life of the individual— 
obedience to the laws of nature bringing 
health and disobedience bringing disease 
and death, it required no strain of thought 
or word to impress the young people 
with the idea of the more vital place 
occupied by the organs that made them 
men and women. The very honor of 
their manhood and womanhood was 
touched, and it seemed incumbent upon 
them to preserve these organs for their 
own good, as truly as for the well being 
of those who should one day call them 
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by the endearing names of father and 
mother. 

The sexes having been separated in 
studying every topic of the subject, there 
was no differggce from the start, and by 
the time t x question was reached, 
a real spirit of friendliness was fully 
established that insured success. 

Since the Creator, in His infinite wis- 
dom, chose the pathway of sex as the 
means by which the very best things of 
life present, as well as the life to come, 
should be brought to mortals; we, who 
know this, should look upon the study 
of the subject from a higher plane than 
simply a way to escape disease, or even 
to live a pure life. And, as these ideals 
are perfected in our own lives, we un- 
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consciously impart them to our pupils. 
While, as parents, we give them definitely 
to our children. 

But to the children of those fathers 
and mothers to whom this higher con- 
ception has not been revealed, such teach- 
ing as this given by these noble men 
and women in the Polytechnic, is the 
very best that now is. We need not, 
however, halt here, as if we had reached 
the goal. We should advance carefully 
and steadily along the highway of truth, 
until every boy and girl in our public 
schools has learned of Man, the Master- 
piece and Woman, the Help-meet for 
him, both made in the image of Him 
who created them. 
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When the heavy hand of Winter lies 

On eastern hill and vale 

And the shivering earth neath leaden skies 
Is scourged with sleet and hail, 

When snow-drifts bury the barren fields 
And mourning winds lament, 

Ah, then, disheartened, the spirit yields 
To a restless discontent, 

For beyond the plain, o’er mountain wall 
And the desert wastes between 

The hum of the bees and bird notes call 
To a land that is always green; 

To a land of orchards and fruitful vines, 
Of olive and stately palm, 

Where the softest radiance warmly shines 
From a sky serenely calm; 

Where valleys are fragrant with perfume shed 
By flowers that hedge the ways 

And myriad blossoming branches spread 
To the sun’s caressing rays; 

Where mountains tower to wooded heights 
From the blue sea at their feet, 

And landward the gentle breeze delights 
And the ocean winds are sweet. 
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Felt Hats in Parisian Millinery 

Our milliners here continue to follow 
eccentric paths. They began covering 
hats with velvets at Midsummer and 
July has seen quite a lot of business 
done in felt hats. And this not by way 
of furnishing advanced millinery later 
on, but for immediate use. 

The importance that felts have al- 
ready attained is an innovation without 
precedent. Did it only concern hats 
specially prepared for traveling and for 
wear at the seaside, there would not be 
much in it; only an advance of three or 
four weeks on the usual date of their 
appearance. 

But it is far from being only this. 
Felt hats are actually being worn with 
the smartest and most summerlike dresses 
I saw two yesterday morning in the Rue 
de la Paix, and mind you, the thermom- 
eter was standing at 90 degrees. A silky- 
looking black plush hat with its wide 
brim pressed down in flutes so that its 
edges almost touched the shoulders of 
the wearer, was worn as the comple- 
ment of a cool-looking pink foulard 
custome. Such a contrast! And how 
hot and uncomfortable the pretty head 
underneath it must have been, though 
it did, not look it. Moreover, this hat 
was rendered all the more remarkable 
by the almost complete absence of trim- 
ming, the only thing -on it being an 
inch-wide band of satin ribbon secured 
in front by a small, jet buckle. 





White Kid Hats Popular in Paris 
Another novelty is the hat covered 
with white kid. The specimens I have 
come across so far are mostly of the 
niniche shape, coming low down over 
the ears and turned up at the back. 
One of them has the brim faced with 
emerald green velvet, and is trimmed 
with white cock’s feathers—the broad 
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kind being used, mounted in Amazon 
form, one fastened to the right side 
and sweeping across the crown, and the 
other set up at the back. 

A very elegant white kid Gainsbor- 
ough hat ordered for Trouville is lined 
with white velvet and trimmed with 
long white trumpet lilies, also in white 
kid, mounted on green stalks and mixed 
with unopened green buds.— 








Wide Brim Hats Coming 

A large number of the hats are very 
much wider than they are deep. Well 
nigh 30 inches of breadth is attained 
by some of the very largest which do not 
measure much more than half that from 
front to back. Sometimes the brim is 
wider on one side than the other and 
the wider side is often more pointed 
than the other. When this is the case 
one side may turn up while the other 
curves down, but not always to the 
same extent. The crowns of such hats 
are almost invariably domed. 





Trimmings jer the Fall Hats 

In previous issues mention has been 
made of fringe. Now as a rival for 
chenille fringe we have silk fringe and 
fringe of tiny beads, such as adorn the 
edges of a lamp shade. In just the same 
way is it used on the hats, although silk 
and chenille fringe appears around and 
over the crowns as well. Then, too, 
there are worsted fringes for the worsted 
fad. While it has made no strides for- 
ward towards the ranks of fashion, it 
is still a fad. White worsted as a trim- 
ming for black velvet hardly seems 
appropriate, yet it is used. 

Wide silk braid used as a binding as 
well as trimming is also in evidence. 
White silk braid, the kind usually asso- 
ciated with the dressmaking instead of 
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the millinery trade, is used on velvet 
and velour hats, white on black or a 
deep purple, blue or green being smartest. 
Sometimes a band of braid is put over 
a high crown, giving it the appearance 
of being divided. This is a curious 
effect on one of the police helmet crowns, 
which by the way is a popular crown; 
buttons are a natural accompaniment 
to this braid and are usually used right 
in the braid. 

Speaking of crowns, while of course 
high crowns lead, it is not at all unlikely 
that the dress hat of the better grade 
will be large and comparatively low. 
Crowns in any event are important and 
are curiously shaped, being rounded 
for the most part, although some go to 
an extreme point like a dunce cap. 
Brims are not every wide and roll up 
at front and back or else form a decided 
peak at either of these points, pokes 
being very well liked, that is, the close- 
fitting poke of the first and second empire 
which periods are being freely borrowed 
from for the up-to-date hat. 

It is time for fur to put in an appearance 
if it is to be worn, and the indications 
are that it is bands of fox and other 
long-haired furs that are introduced on 
many hats and turbans. Mole and seal- 
skin are also used. There are not 
many all fur hats being shown, however, 
but a touch of fur is regarded as a 
smart touch and is frequently introduced. 


And now for fruits. It was to be 
expected from indications earlier in 
the season that velvet fruit would make 
its appearance among the good things 
for Fall and it has. Perhaps limes are 
the most unusual of all. These are used 
with foliage singly or en masse or are 
used in combination with other fruit, 
such as small apples, pears, oranges, 


grapes, peaches and berries. Indeed 
there are wreaths that contain all of 
these. Just how good fruit may prove 
is a question, but Paris is sending us 
hats trimmed with it, as well as boxes 
of very attractive if not at all real look- 
ing fruit, and buyers are nibbling so to 
speak, at it.—The Millinery Trade 
Review. 

Very large buttons are considered 
quite fashionable on long coats. 

One-piece street dresses for wearing 
without a wrap, are seen in serge with 
a border of wool satin with bright-col- 
ored threads woven in it. This serves 
to relieve the plain appearance of the 
dress and makes a handsome trim- 
ming. 


Skirts are not appreciably wider thaa 
last season. 

The tendency in all dress goods lines 
is towards heavier weights and broad- 
cloths continue to grow in favor. 

Traveling and motor coats are made 
of heavy, napped and double faced 
goods. The wrong side is being use 
as trimming for the collar, cuffs and the 
pockets. The wrong side is usually 
bronze brown, dark green or gray 
in different shades. It is quite an as- 
sured thing that next winter there will 
be a great variety of long plush or vel- 
vet coats either in brown or black with 
long broad collars and held in the front 
only by a large ornamental frog placed 
at an angle. 


Evening gowns have fuller skirts, 


longer trains and side drapery effects 
in endless variety. 
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A Weaver of Dreams 
Myrtle Reed may always be depended 
upon to write a story in which poetry, 
charm, tenderness, and humor are com- 
bined into a clever and entertaining book. 
Her characters are delightful and she 
displays a quaint humor of expression 
and a quiet feeling of pathos which give 
a touch of active realism to all her 
writings. G. P. Putnam’s Sons of New 

York and Boston, Publishers. 





Rainier of the Last Frontier 
By John Marvin Dean 

Colored frontispiece. 12 mo. Net $1.20 

This book is a narrative of the excit- 
ing adventures of a “war special’”’ and 
Y. M. C. A. field worker in the Phillippines 
after the close of the Spanish war and 
during the Filipino insurrection. The 
hero falls in love with a young girl who 
is acting as an army nurse, and to save 
her from the insurgent force he becomes 
a hostage in the camp of the rebel chief. 
His varied experiences make a great 
story. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York, Publishers. 


Monna Lisa 


Or, the Quest of the Woman Soul. Trans- 


lated from the Italian by Guglielmo 
Seala. Colored frontispiece. 12mo., Net 
$1.00 


In his preface the author of this fas- 
tinating work states that the original 
of his translation was a dilapidated manu- 
script found in an old palace in Florence. 
It proved to be the personal diary of 
Leonardo da Vinci, painter of the famous 
picture in the Louvre Museum called 
“Monna Lisa.” In it the great artist 
reveals the circumstances of his first 
meeting the noble Florentine lady and 
of his painting her portrait. ' Enter- 


taining in every way, the journal has 
for its main interest the absorbing story 
of love which is unfolded. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York, Publishers. 





The Mountain That Was God is the 
striking title under which John H. 
Williams of Tacoma sends out a splendid- 
ly illustrated volume. It is a master- 
piece of descriptive writing and every 
line is interesting. Some of the pictures 
have the appearance of rare water-color 
paintings and to the nature lover the 
book will prove a treasure. 


A Reversion of Form and Other Horse 
Stories 
By George W. Harrington 

This book is intended for horse lovers 
for those who feel that they owe some- 
thing to the generous animal that gives 
so much and receives so little. Almost 
from the beginning the horse has been 
man’s companion. He has been his 
co-worker in tilling the soil, his/ally 
in battle, his friend in leisure and sport. 
He has often self-forgetfully saved his 
master when all other help has failed. 

What would chivalry have been were 
it not for that eager, powerful steed be- 
neath the mailed knight? Or pray tell, 
would Paul Revere have descended to 
posterity as bravely had he not galloped 
down the pages of history on his willing 
horse? And what of that fateful day 
at Winchester, when Sheridan’s fleet 
black charger helped to turn the tide 
of battle? And what of Balaklava? 
Would the “gallant six hundred’ have 
carved with sabre and breathed with 
dying gasp their immortal message had 
it not been for those dumb heroes who 
dared and suffered in perfect faith? 
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Remember, it was a horse that brought 
the doctor when you were struggling 
into an unreceptive world; it was a horse 
that took you out into the country where 
you revelled in the bright sunshine and 
wonderful green fields; it was a horse 
that carried you to the little church and 
brought you back with your bride at 
your side; it will be a horse that will 
take you to God’s Acre, when all is over. 

If you are a lover of the horse these 
stories will heighten your pulse and stir 
your blood. Cloth 12mo. $1.20 net by 
mail $1.30. Sherman, French & Co., 
Publishers. 6 Beacon street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Fifteen Thousand Miles By Stage. 
By Carrie Adell Strahorn 

In this book the primitive West is 
depicted in all its lively contrast to the 
present. The narrative, which has all 
the charm of romance, is nevertheless 
the record of an actual experience, a 
story of travel and exploration made 
many decades ago, in company with the 
author’s husband, over nearly every 
highway of the country between the 
Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean 
and from the British lands to Mexico. 
Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
2, 4, and 6 West 45th Street, New York, 
$4.00 net. 


Edmund Lester Pearson” 

Edmund Lester Pearson’s The Be- 
lieving Years, a story of boys in the long 
summer vacation. 

Someone evidently under the impres- 
sion that an author needs a particular 
stimulus for writing, recently asked Mr. 
Pearson how he came to create the 
extremely life-like youngsters around 
whom the story of The Believing Years 
is centered. 

“Why I am just fond of the out-of- 
doors and of children and I was trying 
to make a cheerful, out-of-doors sort of 
volume,” he replied simply. And then 
the humor which is so charming a feature 
in The Believ:ng Years became upper- 
most. “If I could only say,” he joked, 

that I wrote it during a cross country 
journey in my biplane, or in the wildest 
surroundings, seated in my tepee amid 


the Littleneck Indians, of which tribe 
I am an honorary chieftain.” 





The General Reader’s Ideal Scientific 
Book 

W. E. Castle of Harvard University 
in his three page review in Science of 
R. C. Punnett’s Mendelism which was 
published a few weeks ago, states that 
Dr. Punnett has shown that “a scientific 
book need not be dull,” adding that 
““Mendelism” is as entertaining as a 
novel.” 

That the volume does not sacrifice 
scholarliness to easy reading is in Pro- 
fessor Castle’s opinion, a notable achieve- 
ment. Of the accuracy of the work the 
reviewer says: “It contains the clearest 
and best account of the rise and present 
condition of the science of genetics that 
has yet been published in any language. 

.For the beginner or the general 
reader who wants within moderate com- 
pass a sane and well balanced account 
of what has been accomplished in this 
field the book is almost ideal.” 


Early Fall Fiction 

The first novel of the long list of fic- 
tion which the MacMillan Company has 
announced is a book for children—Edna 
Turpin’s Honey Sweet, a sympathetic 
chronicle of the adventures of Anne, 
a little orphan girl, and her rag doll. 

Following this work of fiction comes 
Richard Washburn Child’s The Man 
in the Shadow. In this book are collected 
some of the best short stories of this 
author who is generally recognized as 
one of the strongest writers of short 
stories among the younger generation of 
American authors. 





Among the new books by MacMillan 
Company are the following: 

The Book of Woman’s Power published 
Sept. 27th. 

Principles of Insurance, by Dr. W. F. 
Gephart. Published Sept. 20th. 

Dairy Cattle and Milk Production, 
by meen H. Eckles. Published Sept. 
20th. 

Old Lamps for New, by Edward V. 
Lucas. Published Sept. 20th. 

The Conquest of Nerves, by Dr. J. W. 
Courtney. Published Sept. 13th. 
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Conducted by J. R. Newberry 


The Retailer's Responsibility 


By J. R. 


There has been a great deal of the 
high cost of living laid to the retaile1 
and he is entitled to bear his share of 
the responsibility and all of the excess 


of his cost that he makes his business 
above cost twelve and one-half per 
cent. He is responsible to the consumer 


for such excess. 
The present system has been allowed 


to drift into its present conditions 
through what is nominally called com- 
petition. It has been said that com- 


petition is the life of trade. The present 
system of competition is the death to 
honest merchandising. There is a 
small portion of trade that demand 
extraordinary service and a_ smaller 
proportion of the trade that can afford 
to pay for the service that they are de- 
manding. It is but a few vears since 
soliciting and delivering has been made 
an art and this is caused by a few people 
who ean (or think they can) afford to 
pay for this extraordinary service. The 
ordinary soliciting and delivering costs 
in this city from ten to fourteen per cent. 

This is a burden on all the people. 
Fully eighty per cent. of the consumers 
do not want this, if they could get just 
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recognition when they wait upon 
themselves, but the present system 
does not give them this recognition. 


Therefore they all demand everything 
in sight. 

Wherein the retailer is technically 
dishonest is not through any wish of 
his own, but just the system. His 
neighbor solicits and delivers free. He 
not only does the same, but tries to do 
a little better, gives more delivery, gives 
more solicitation; then gives more num- 
ber of pounds of sugar, gives cheapei 
prices on hams and a lower price upon 
flour and coal oil. He will say to you 
that he makes no money of these articles 
and he is telling you the truth. 

Then how does he exist? He at once 
places a doubt in the consumer’s mind, 
because if he was absolutely telling the 
truth, he would not remain in business 
long, but he does not tell them that upon 
the goods they know nothing about that 
he makes an abnormal and an unjust 
and a dishonest profit. This is not only 
technically, but absolutely a deception 
and he considers this business, and you, 
not knowing the difference, accept these 
conditions. The average retailer costs 
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him from seventeen to twenty-two and 
one-half per cent. to do business. Upon 
fully half his business he does not make 
ten per cent. Therefore he must deceive 
the consumer and charge them thirty 
to fifty per cent. on the balance of his 
goods. This is a part of the business 
that we would like the consuming trade 
to thoroughly understand, that not 
through a wish of his own the retail 
dealer is placed in a technically dishonest 
position and is apparently done to satisfy 
the great consuming public. 

What the idea of these articles are 
is to correct the general impression and 
prove to the consumer (that is the 
thoughtful one) that the retailer is only 
following in the wake of a system created 
by the present dishonest system of mer- 
chandising and it only needs the thor- 
ough awakening of the public opinion 
to place this whole fabric upon an honest 
and a reasonable basis. This system 
is the outgrowth of the great central 
organizations who do use one line of 
goods as a bait, or a bribe, to get people 
into their stores, in order to sell them 
other goods that they do make an un- 
reasonable and a dishonest profit. 

Barnum has said, and it has been used 
as one of the cardinal points of American 
commercialism, that the people want to 
be humbugged. There never has been 
a more falacious and a dishonest quota- 
tion, because there isn’t a scintilla of 
truth in it and is only manufactured 
and used by the deceiver to gain money 
dishonestly from the great consuming 
class of this country, but as the consumer 
has no basis to go on, only conjecture, 
he is driven to be a shopper. 


The object of “Things ot Eat’, is 
going to be to thoroughly post the con 
sumer upon what goods absolutely cost 
from the manufacturer to the jobber 
and therefore the one page that has been 
used in“ Things to Eat’’as an ad in the fu- 
ture will contain what goods do cost the 
jobbing trade. 

Now to this price you must add a 
compensation to the jobber of at 
least six and one half per cent. and the 
compensation of the retailer from seven- 
teen and one half to twenty-two per cent 
(where both parties do business on time 
and solicit and deliver.) 

These are figures that give absolute 
costs. This provides for no profit for 
the jobber and no profit for the retailer, and 
hereafter an article will appear on this page 
using each item and giving you where 
it is made and the part that the trans- 
portation company gets from it, as well 
as the average publicity and the cost of 
raw material to the manufacturer. 

This is to be a campaign of education 
and we can assure our readers that the 
present system of merchandising is all 
against every effort we make on this 
line and therefore we take up this work, 
feeling and knowing, that we shall get 
no commendation from certain middle- 
men, but we propose to give you as 
near as we know, the absolute truth and 
this will be an education, not only to 
the consumer, but to ninety five to 
ninety eight per cent. of the retailers 
and to many of the jobbers. 


The Fixed-Price Plan 


By J. R. Newberry 


The great American public have come 
to realize more firmly to-day than ever 
the great value of public opinion, so 
much so that one of the eminent judges 
upon the federal bench in the last few 
days has said that the future decisions 
in this country will be based more upon 
public opinion than any other one in- 
fluence and the courts will be secondary. 


Public opinion demanded an Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to-day, sanc- 
tioned by the supreme court of the 
United States, is the greatest settler 
of intricate questions between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer making fixed 
rates that allowed no deviation. It 
matter not how large or how small the 
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shipper. This is of vital importance 
to the producer and the consumer of 
this country. Public opinion does not 
consider this as parental government. 
They consider it an absolute necessity. 

The result of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in handling the great rail- 
road problems has been to eliminate 
millions of dollars expended by railroad 
companies for useless and unnecessary 
middlemen, besides practically annihilat- 
ing the preferential class that is, giving 
everyone a square deal. Now there 
is an urgent and anecessary reorganizing 
of the food distributing points beyond the 
railroad transportation. 

There are three factors between the 
producer, or the manufacturer and the 
consumer. These are, first the trans- 
portation company, second the whole- 
saler and the retailer. The matter of 
transportation company is defintely and 
permanently settled. There is no am- 
biguity or secret today in what it costs 
to transport stuff. We believe, as a 
rule, that 95%. if not 100%, are actually 
squarely dealt with. Therefore, in order 
to bring the producer and the consumer 
in closer contact, or with as little ex- 
pense as possible, it is necessary to eli- 
minate just in the proportion as the 
railroad people have their solicitors and 
extra preferential class, in order to 
bring both these necessary factors to 
a thorough understanding of their con- 
dition. 

The facts are the producer must have 
more for his production and the consumer 
must have his consuming demands for 
less and what is to be accomplished is 
the elimination of middlemen. To go 
back to the old barter and trade system 
is absolutely out of the question, because 
the business should not be done that way, 
but it is absolutely unnecessary and 
dishonest that there should be the differ- 
ence between the producer and the con- 
sumer that there is to-day and the part 
that the great trusts figure in this mat- 
ter is very important. For instance, 
take the sugar situation. With a tariff 
duty of $1.68 per 100 on refined sugar, 
does that in anyway protect the producer’ 
It is only an extra burden upon the con- 
sumer. 

California is one of the largest beet 
sugar producing sections. The farmers 
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to-day are receiving $4.75 for 15% suga 
beets. Now you can readily see that 
with 15% beets, that a ton of beets 
makes 300 lbs. of sugar, for which the 
refiners pay initial cost of $4.75 or ap- 
proximately $1.60 per 100. 

Give them all that is possible. In a 
manufacturing way their expense and 
the up-keep and allowing them 10% 
per annum for deterioration, you cannot 
figure this sugar to absolutely cost the 
refiners more than $2.60 per 100. 

Now we are paying today in car lots 


for this sugar $5.75. Can any astute 
figurer consider that with this great 


differential in the cost the producer is 
receiving any benefit and is not the con- 
sumer the one that is bearing the burdens 
of the day, without benefiting the pro- 
ducer in anyway. Then look to the 
transportation and see that the trans- 
portation company has made a rate 
on sugar from California points to 
Eastern terminal points of 50c per 100. 
This, according to the latest schedule 
is less by 20c a 100 than it absolutely 
costs to move these goods, therefore 
the burden of keeping up the present 
expense of the railroad company must 
be placed upon other products that it 
hauls, in order that the railroads shall 
continue to pay dividends and running 
expenses. 

When you understand that in ordinary 
times 40% of the average groceryman’s 
sales consists of sugar, flour, packing 
house products and coal oil and that 
in times where money is close and labor 
is not employed, that it runs fully 50% 
of the average groceryman’s sales and 
upon all of these products the three 
factors between the producer and the 
consumer, viz., the transportation com- 
pany, the wholesaler and the retailer 
handles these four lines of goods on an 
average, at a loss of from 3 to 8%. 
Therefore, on the balance of his sales he 
must make up what he loses upon this 
proposition and whatever profit that he 
expects to make on his entire business. 
All three of these factors seems to be 
working for the benefit of these great 
combined capitalists and that is the 
reason why the money power today cen- 
ters practically in these people’s hands. 

Now the question, will public opiriou 
ever get to a point and to fully realize 
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the necessity of a close investigation 
and buy their goods so_ intelligently 
that they will not allow these three fac- 
tors to deceive them further? 

When the great money question of 
1896 came up, probably no nation on 
earth ever was more thoroughly posted 
or went into the subject of money mat- 
ters more thoroughly than the intelli- 
gent American people at that time. 
They sought a solution and found it 
and we believe that the greatest issue 
today before the American people is the 
solution of eliminating the unnecessary 
middlemen between the producer and 
the consumer. Do not misunderstand 
me. The three factors that we have 
named, viz., the transportation com- 
pany, the wholesaler and the retailer, 
are absolutely necessary factors and will 
always be so long as commercialism exists. 
They are all economic necessities, but 
there is fully 30 to 40% consumed with 
unnecessary middlemen, which must be 
eliminated and the great public, when 
they thoroughly understand this matter, 
will absolutely demand it. 

The high cost of living and the cost 
of high living, are both vital subjects 
and will be more so to the people of this 
country in the next two years, and the 
great American people have always 
solved intelligently and honestly any 
proposition that has ever been put up 
to them, and when the public demand 
that there will be an equitable and an 
honest profit allowed these three factors 
they can know the facts, they will accept 
and approve of the situation, but today 
the amount of deception and dishonesty 
occasioned by the system upon which 
we have been working, are on a par 
with what the great railroads did dur- 
ing the palmiest days of rebates and 
preferential customers. 

This is the secret and the elimination 
of this will take strong men; will take 
fearless men; will take men who see the 
right and do it because it is right—not 
because it pays. America has been too 
much commercialized, everyone grab- 
bing for everything in sight, and the 
“Devil catch the hindmost.” 

These things cannot continue under 
the republican form of government. 
We are having insurgents in politics, 
insurgents in religion, and we need a 


good sprinkling of insurgents in busi 
ness —men who are not afraid to express 
an opinion and prove their opinion by 
their utterances, lay bear the commercial 
dishonesties, admit their wrong and 
correct it. 

This is the great commercial necessit, 
of the hour and we mistake the tempera- 
ment of the people if they do not bring 
it about themselves in the next few 
years. We will admit that to do the 
pioneer work, the swamping, that 
the more particular and scientific men 
can get their instruments so that al! 
can see their way through on the line 
and correct the abuses, is the proposi- 
tion and opportunity of “‘ Things to Eat.” 

Now in “ Things to Eat’’, we propose 
on one page to give the consumers of 
this country the absolute jobbers’ cost 
that jobbers pay manufacturers anc 
producers for their product, giving the 
freight rates to this city the cost laid 
down here, so that you can intelligently 
know just what these things are. We 
will try and give you as near as we can 
what the producer gets for the raw mater- 
ial, what the manufacturer then charges 
and wherein the expense between the 
producer and the consumer lies. This 
will be upon the last page of “ Things 
to Eat,’ and we believe will be of intense 
interest to every consumer, as_ well 
as producer in this country. We know 
that this will bring down upon ou 
heads the criticism of the system and 
the system are those who are keeping 
the price as high as it is possible to, so 
that they and their supernumeries ma\ 
get the profit. 

We have made the statement repeated- 
ly in these columns that it costs fully 
seventy per cent. to get the average 
groceries from the producer to the con- 
sumer and say now it is fully thirty per 
cent. more than it ought to be and more 
than it ultimately will be and if we could 
reduce the cost of living thirty per cent. 
in the city of Los Angeles and Southern 
California, we would have as near a 
Utopian condition as the world has ever 
seen, because we have the climate and 
we have the people, now we want the 
living and the living economically, and 
this will be the object of “Things to 
Eat.”’ 
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THINGS TO EAT 


Some Suggestions for a Dainty Meal 


It is sometimes very useful to be able 
to select without search a sweet dish 
that is rich in nutriment. The follow- 
ing collection of recipes contains only 
those which are above the average in 
this respect. All will serve to supple- 
ment a light meal. 


Ambrosia 

Ingredients. Sweet oranges, fresh or 
dessicated cocoanut. Lemons and sugar. 

Method. Remove the pulp from the 
oranges and mix it in a bow! with fresh 
cocoanut. Add sugar and the juice of 
a lemon. Allow the mixture to stand 
a little and then fill the orange shells 
with it. Serve on a fruit plate. 


Fig Cakes 

Ingredients. Five eggs, a cup of 
sugar, a cup of chopped nuts, a half 
cup of raisins, the juice of a lemon, a 
pinch of cinnamon, a cup of fine bread- 
crumbs, a teaspoonful of baking powder, 
a half pound of figs. 

Method. Beat the eggs and add the 
other ingredients to the eggs; bake in a 
thin sheet and ice with a plain boiled 
icing, into which may be stirred chopped 
figs and nuts. 


Date Foam 

Ingredients. A quart of lemon jelly, 
whites of two eggs stiffly beaten, a cup 
of stoned chopped dates. 

Method. When the jelly is nearly 
settling, whip it, adding the whites of 
eggs and a cup of chopped dates. Mold 
and chill. 


MACARONI A LA NAPOLITAINE 

sreak one-quarter pound of macaroni 
and throw into rapidly boiling salted 
water; boil rapidly for 10 minutes, strain, 
and put into a saucepan; cover with 
stock, and boil 
By this time the stock 


good beef or chicken 
for 30 minutes. 


the 
macaroni and place it where it will keep 


will be nearly absorbed. Strain 
warm. Add to the stock 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of thick tomato mix until 


smooth; add a chopped sweet red pepper, 


sauce; 


half a cup. of toasted pinolas, 
a teaspoonful of salt, and a _ pinch 
of white pepper; boil for 3 minutes; 


then add the macaroni, cover in a double 
boiler, and stand over the fire for 15 
minutes, until the macaroni is nicely 
seasoned. Just at serving time add a 
cup of very thick cream or 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of sweet butter. Turn out on a 
platter and serve with it, in a separate 
dish, grated Parmesan cheese 


DROP CAKES 

One cup sugar; one-half cup butter; 
one egg; one-half cup sour cream; one- 
half teaspoon soda; two cups flour; one 
cup chopped raisins or dates, and one 
cup chopped walnuts; one teaspoon 
vanilla. Drop with a teaspoon in a 
pan, leaving about two inches between 
the cakes. 


COOKIES 
Put two cups sugar in flour 
fill with flour, about three cups, and one- 
half teaspoon baking powder. Sift all 
together. Work through this with the 


sieve: 


hands a slice of butter one-half inch 
thick. Add two eggs well beaten and 
one-half cup milk. Roll out thin, 
sprinkle with granulated sugar, cut 
and bake in a quick oven. 


DEVIL CAKE 
For the custard part take one cup 
of brown sugar, one cup of grated choco- 
late, one-half cup of sweet milk, yolk of 
one egg and one teaspoon of vanilla. 
Stir all together, and cook slowly in 
a granite pan. Set aside to cool. For 


the cake part cream one cup of brown 
cup 


sugar and one-half butter; add 
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beaten yolks of two eggs, one half cup 
of sweet milk, two cups of flour (sifted ) 
and the two well beaten whites of eggs. 
Beat well together and then stir in the 
custard. Lastly add one teaspoon of 
soda dissolved in a little warm water. 
Bake in layers and put together with 
the following: One cup of white sugar, 
one fourth cup of boiling water. Boil 
six minutes; then pour it on to two 
beaten whites of eggs slowly, and a 
small quantity at a time, beating — 
When all the syrup has been used, bea 

until a little cool; then add one fourth 
teaspoon of cream tartar and one tea- 
spoon of vanilla and beat until cold. 
Spread on each layer, adding one fourth 
pound of pink marshmallows | sliced 
fine with a sharp knife. 


Fruit Junket 

Ingredients. Fresh whole milk, junket 
tablets, assorted fruits or berries: 

Method. Warm the milk to nearly 
blood heat and add the junket tablets 
according to directions; add a little nut- 
meg and sugar. Half fill some sherbet 
glasses with assorted fruits, pour the 
junket into these glasses; let it set for 
an hour or so and last of all set on ice. 


HAM WITH CURRANT JELLY 

Heat together half a tumbler of cur- 
rant jelly, a dust of cayenne and a table- 
spoon of butter. Into this lay thin 
slices of cold boiled ham; leave just long 
enough to be heated thoroughly, and 
serve on hot dish. 


DOVE CHICKEN 
Boil a large chicken in just enough 
water to cover it. When tender re- 
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move from the fire, and add to the 
chicken water a half can of tomatoes, 
some minced parsley, two red pepper 
cones, two chopped onions, a little black 
pepper and enough salt to taste. Stew 
down to a rich gravy. Then make 
a stuffing of mashed Irish potatoes 
moistened with this gravy, adding a 
teacup of raisins. Stuff the chicken 
and brown inside of the oven. When 
done serve with what was left of the 
tomato gravy. 


Stewed Apples and Dates 

Ingredients. Some apples which need 
not be especially sweet or ripe; dates, 
lemons, sugar. 

Method. Stew two quarts of apples 
with plenty of sugar and some thin cut 
lemon rind. When the apples-are nearly 
cooked, add a cup of dates stoned and 
sliced. Simmer together for a_ short 
time, add a little lemon juice and a trace 
of ground cinnamon and serve. 


Cocoanut Candy 

A fresh cocoanut, a cup of brown sugar, 
a cup of syrup, a teaspoonful of vinegar, 
a tablespoonful of butter. 

Method. Shave the cocoanut anc 
spread on tin dishes in a warm place 
make a syrup of one cup of brown sugar, 
one cup of syrup, one teaspoonful of 
vinegar, one tablespoonful of butter. 
Do not stir this while cooking it. When 
the syrup is sufficiently cooked to be- 
come brittle when dropped into cold 
water, stir the cocoanut lightly into 
it. Pour upon buttered tins to set. 

Children need sugar, and if they are 
given plently of good home-made sweets 
at home they will not be so liable to 
indulge the taste that is an indication 
of a real physical need at irregular times 
and in undesirable ways. 

Honey is a splendid predigested sweet 
that should be given to children and 
adults when it can be secured in a pure 
state. 


CLUB STEAK 
Prepare vegetables as follows: Pota- 
toes mashed and beaten with a little 
cream until light and smooth, button 
mushrooms fried in butter, ereamed 
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cauliflower, French peas and some but- 
ton onions stewed until tender, then 
fried in butter. Broil a large porter- 
house steak under a clear flame and 
put on a hot platter. At the two ends 
and middle of the sides make four large 
potato roses by squeezing the mashed 
potatoes through a pastry bag or paper 
eone. Then arrange the cauliflower, 
mushrooms and onions in little piles, 
leaving places for four turnip cups filled 
with the French peas. These are made 
by cooking thick slices of white turnips 
until tender. Then with a small vege- 
table knife scoop them out and shape the 
bottom by removing some of the turnip 
until it is in the shape of a shallow cup. 
The peas, which have been cooked with 
a little cream and butter, are piled in 
these eups, and add with a few sprigs 


Vil 


of parsley the finishing touches. No- 
thing could be more acceptable than 
this steak when the man of the house 
brings home company to dinner. 


Honey Apple Butter 

Ingredients. One gallon of good cook- 
ing apples, one quart of honey, one quart 
of vinegar, one heaping teaspoonful of 
ground cinnamon. 

Method. Cook several hours over a 
moderate heat or in a fireless cooker 
until it is of the right consistency. 


Nut and Honey Butter 
This can be made for table use by 
simply stirring together liquid honey 
and milled nuts adding a little lemon 
juice from time to time. It should be 
spread on bread and butter. 


A Pointer on Personal Beauty 


There is a saying that, “Every time 
a sheep bleats, it loses a mouthful of 
Every worries 


she looses a little of her attractiveness 


hay.” time a woman 
and takes on marks of age. 
If your servant scorches the soup or 
the You 
cannot afford to worry about it, and if 


overlooks meat, never mind. 


you scold her, you may make up your 


mind to lose some of your beauty, 
to let go some of your magnetism. 

if the members of the family are habit- 
ually late to meals, try to remedy it, 
but don’t about it. If 


you will grow older in the process. 


Worry you do 


LOG CABIN GINGER SNAPS 


Two pounds flour, one pint Towle’s 
Log Cabin syrup—a dash of cayenne, 
one cup of chopped pecans, one large 
tablespoonful of ginger, one-third pound 
sugar and one-half pound butter. Beat 
butter and sugar to a cream, add ginger 
and cayenne next, the syrup and last 
the flour. Knead and roll very thin. 

Look for another next month. 


If your husband or children do things, 
which do not please vou, don’t nag at 
them. This will only agravate the evil 
you complain of, and it will cost you some 
Every time 


of their love and respect. 


you nag you will lose a little of yout 


power to charm and attract them to 
you, 

If the cleaners spoil your favorite 
dress, don’t get angry about it. An 


outbreak of hot temper, will take away 
much more of your attractiveness, than 
vour dress could supply. 

If you loose your pocketbook, don’t 
worry about it. Worrying will not 
bring it back, but it will take out of your 
face and disposition that which money 
can never replace. 

If you meet with bitter dissappoint- 
ment, don’t fret, don’t ery over it. If 
you do, you pay the penalty which you 


can ill afford. No woman can fret and 


nag and worry, and keep away the 
marks of age—retain her beauty and 


power to please. 
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KNOCKING ON WOOD HAS A RELI- 
GIOUS ORIGIN 


The popular superstition, as you call 
it, of knocking three times on wood, to 
ward off some ill one has just stated 
oneself to be free from, had, I believe, 
a religious origin. 

The three times of knocking, original], 
signified an appeal to each of the three 
persons of Blessed Trinity, and _ tl. 
substance knocked upon, was always 
necessity wood, because it was of wool 
that the Cross was made. 

And yet, to-day, we go through 
little form lightly enough, with nev 
a dream of its More serious original 
symbolism. It is, perhaps, one of the 
most universal of our every day super- 
stitions, almost everyone, With varying 
degrees of seriousness and belief, “ knocks 
on Wood.” I often Wonder how many 
of our other little superstitions originated 
Why, for instance, it is considered bac 
luck to walk under a ladder? And why 
should peacock’s feathers be suppose: 
to signify ill fortune any more than 
hen’s feathers, or ostrich plumes? 


INTERESTING HINTS 


Now that the season of beach and 
country life approaches it is worth 
while to know, that a way has been dis- 
covered, by means of which Japanese 
lanterns, may be preserved from des- 
truction by dampness. Of course, in 
our beloved climate we need give little 
consideration, to the question of rain: 
but fog and dew are apt to injure thie 
colors and the fabric of the pretty trifles, 
which add so much to the attractiveness 
of the summer cottage. 

This help to their preservation, is 
nothing more nor less than our old friend, 
paraffine. Melt a _ sufficient quantity, 
and immerse the lanterns, and it will 
be found that they resist the inroads of 
moisture, and retain their shape much 
longer. 

For cleaning silver, a baie of sow 
milk is found to be efficatious. The 
articles should be left to remain for some 
time in the milk, when all discoloration 
will disappear. : 





























New Ways 


The entertainment at one missionary 
social was three-fold. In the first room 
into which the guests were ushered. 
three ladies dressed as gypsies, served 
bouillon in tin cups, and wafers from 
wooden plates; the bouillon being made 
in a kettle suspended from a rustic 
tripod in the centre of the room. It 
was kept hot by a small alcohol lamp. 
In the bay wjndow a tent was made of 
gray blankets, and in this tent another 
evpsy gave palm readings. 

As soon as all of the guests were 
served, the folding doors between the 
first and second roonis were opened, and 
all passed to the next room—a Japanese 
room, with decorations of fans, pictures, 
parasols, screens, and so on. A large 
rug covered the center of the floor and 
cushions galore were piled against the 
walls; no chairs being in the room, the 
euests were invited to seat themselves 
on the cushions. In one corner a table 
held the dishes, necessary for serving 
refreshments, and a large Japanese screen 
hid this from view. In the center of 
the room, seated on a small rug sat a 
lady dressed in a Japanese costume, 
making tea, the utensils being placed 
on a closed sewing-table covered with a 
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to Entertain 


ladies attired in 
the same way served the tea and sweet 


white cloth; two othe 


cakes. Japanese curiosities were scatter- 
ed about for inspection. 

After being served the were 
invited to enter the third room, where 
all were given seats facing the doors 
opening into still another room. Music 
was furnished during the seating of the 
guests and throughout the tableaus 
that followed. When the doors were 
opened a small platform was seen at 
the end of the room, opposite the doors. 
This was covered with black, and black 
background had also arranged. 
The lights in the room were shaded with 
dark paper, throwing all the light to 
the platform. Several pieces of statuary 
were represented in the tableaus that 
were shown. The marble  whitnesses 
of those posing, was secured by the lavish 
use of flour, White rope, unwound 
and braided and sewed on a muslin cap, 


guests 


been 


closely fitting the head, after being 
powdered with flour, simulated hair. 


Black shawls hanging from the shoulders 
to the floor, gave the effect of pedestals. 
Draped in white, with colored lights 
thrown upon them, the were 
most realistic. 


statues 


Some Oriental Ideas 


\ pretty decorative idea for a Japanese 
sociable, is to cover the entire walls of 
the room, with branches of trees, with 
cherry blossoms made of pink paper 
their color in Japan— scattered profusely 
over them, the scene representing the 
beautiful gardens of Tokio. If musi- 
cians are to occupy the platform, they 
may be screened by a lattice covered 
with gold paper, and vines intertwined, 
while tiny incandescent lights shine 
through. 

Large plants should stand here and 
there about the room, and Japanese 
lanterns hang from the ceiling. Souve- 
nirs may be distributed from a jinrikisha 





covered with the cherry blossoms. 
The invitations to a Japanese social, 
should be written as the natives write, 
up and down, instead of and 
have a cherry blossom or a Japanese 
lady in water colors in one corner of 
each,  # B= <9 7 Re 2 
The guests should be informed before- 
hand that each one is to tell something 
or read something about Japan, any 


little item of interest, that may have been 


across, 


heard or read, a pretty poem or a little 
story. The hostess and whoever assists 
her in receiving, should wear kimonos, 


and have tiny fans in their hair 
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A Russian Dinner 


Tchai—Black Japan tea is brewed in 
a brass or copper samovar, poured into 
beautifully decorated cups and served 
at the end of the meal. It must be very 
strong, and several cups of tea are con- 
sumed by the native Russians. Cream 
is not used, but lumps of sugar are rubbed 
on lemon, dipped in the tea and nibbled 
as a sweet. 

Roasted Pig —Fill a milk pig with 
bread dressing highly seasoned with 
onion, sage, butter, pepper and _ salt; 
sew up the roast; baste with butter; 
when tender slash back; serve on silver 
dish garnished with celery foliage, tart 
baked apples, lemon and cabbage balls. 

Russian Bee/—Chop fine two pounds 
of lean raw beef, one-fourth of beef suet, 
twelve canned mushrooms, two onions, 
parsley, salt, pepper, herring; add one 
cup of beef broth, half a eup of bread 











Three Volumes Selected by the 
Editor of OUTING from the 
Best Outdoor Books in America 


For me peree living a week or a year away from the doctor, the 
grocer and the tourist guide. Volume One, ‘the Beok of Camping 
und Woodcraft, by Horace Kephart, is the standard pocket ency 
pr nn on life in the woods. Camp Cookery deals with food 
supplies, from raw material to the eating; includes chapters on out 
fitting and nutritive values compared with portability. Back weeds 
Surgery and Medicine, the third volume, is « common-sense book 
in plain language on the diagnosis and treatment of diseases and 
accidents. Written by Dr. Moody. 

Under the guidance of this library one can be prepared to live in 
safety, comfort and health in the open. Used and recommended by 
mining engineers, travelers and hunters, from Alaska to South Amer 

Bound handsomely in flexible leather and enclosed in durable clot 
holder. Size 4% x 7 inches. ay r a ony boo —’ almost any 
geod sporting goods Store, or direct e $4.0 Descriptive 
circular free. OUTING PU BLISHING ‘Co., ais Fifth Ave- 
une, New York. 


The Best Christmas Present for the 
Boy or Man Who Likes to Camp 








crumbs; saute until heated and browned; 
garnish with boiled onion rings and cav- 
iar on toast points. 

Taganrok—Add to two cups of hot 
hominy, one cup of sugar, pinch salt, 
tablespoon butter, cup currants and 
raisins, juice and grated rind of one 
lemon, one tablespoon Tokay wine, 
stifly beaten whites of three eggs; steam 
in mould lined with angelica thirty 
minutes; set on ice; cherry garnish. 

Russian Punch Tart—Bake loaf of 
sponge cake. Flavor with arrack; re- 
move center and crumble. Thin crab 
apple jelly with a little brandy; add 
crumbs; fill cake shell; cover with icing 
flavored with almonds; decorate with 
walnuts and cherries, pineapple, orange 
and other candied fruits. 


“MAGIC MUSIC” FOR THE LITTLE 
ONES 


A novel but not too noisy game with 
which to amuse children between supper 
and bed time, is “ Magie Music.”” This 
is merely a variation of the old favorite, 
“Hunt the thimble.’ Some object is 
hidden, while one of the children is sent 
from the room. Then, while he — 
the object, some older person seated : 
the piano, indicates by her playing 
whether the child is “warm” or “ cold.’ 
She plays very softly as he wanders 
away from the object, and triumphantly 
loud as he approaches the exact spot. 
I think you will find that the interest 
of the children is held, by this little 
game, but that they will not become 
too excited and noisy to sleep well 
after it. 
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MOCHA CREAM CAKE 


One and two-thirds cups of sifted 
flour; one cup sugar and one and one-half 
teaspoons baking powder. Sift all to- 
gether. Break three eggs into a bowl 
and add one-half cup of milk. Pour 
eggs and milk into the dry ingredients 
and beat all together with an egg whip. 
Then add one-third of a cup of melted 
butter and one teaspoon of vanilla. Bake 
in two large layers. 


Filling—Two tablespoons coffee, one 
cup boiling water. Boil down to one- 
half cup. One pat unsalted butter 
beaten to a cream; add gradually one 
cup powdered sugar and beat well. 
Add two tablespoons black coffee and 
one teaspoon vanilla, a little at a time, 
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Unusual Recipes 


until 
very light and creamy and place between 
the layers. 
Frosting—One 
spoons black coffee, add powdered sugar 
to make it thick and spread over top of 


cake. 


to prevent curdling. Beat all 


and one-half table- 


DEVIL CAKE 

Well beaten yolks of two eggs; one 
scant cup grated chocolate; one-half 
cup milk. Cook until creamy, stirring 
two-thirds cups sifted flour, one scant 
cup sugar, one-half cup milk, two table- 
spoons melted butter, one and two- 
thirds cup sifted flour, one scant tea- 
spoon soda dissolved in a little hot water 
and one teaspoon vanilla. Stir well. 
Bake in two large or three small layers. 





a layer ot meat 


All Grocers. 





A New Way to Cook 
Gimaco. Macaroni for Lunch 


First a layer of @macd Macaroni, then 
a layer of butter and grated cheese, then 
fish, 
repeat to edge of dish. 


Always insist on @imaco ---the clean Macaroni made in the clean 


factory that’s always open to vi tors. 


CALIFORNIA MACARONI CO. 
Los Angeles and Commercial Streets 


crabs or lobster 


Brown in oven. 
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Filling—One and one-half cups white 
sugar; one-half cup boiling water; one- 
fourth teaspoon cream tartar. Boil un- 
til it hairs. Test by dropping from a 
spoon. Add eight white marshmallows, 
boil up again and then pour over the 
beaten whites of two eggs and beat until 
it thickens. Reserve enough to frost 
the outside. Add one cupful of chopped 
walnuts to the rest and spread between 
the layers. 


Prune Loaf 
Ingredients. One-half a box of gela- 
tine (enough to make a quart of jelly), 
one-half cup of cold water, one pound 
of prunes, one cup of sugar, juice of one 
lemon, orange juice. 


Method. Soak the gelatine in the 
cold water for five minutes, cook the 
prunes until tender, remove the stones 
and pass the pulp through a sieve; 
add the kernels from the stones, a cup 
of sugar and the softened gelatine; stir 
over the fire until sugar and gelatine are 
dissolved, then add enough orange juice 
to make a quart in all. 


Pecans in Jelly 
Ingredients. A very nourishing and 
delicious sweet can be easily made from 
pecans and jelly. Chop or mill the nuts 
and set them in orange or lemon jelly. 


A DELICIOUS SOUP 

Rinse lightly one cup of rice; cook 
in two quarts of salted water until the 
kernels burst; stew can of tomatoes 
one-half hour; season when put on stove 
with one teaspoonful salt, a level salt, 
spoon pepper, one tablespoon of sugar- 
one medium sized onion, sliced, three 
cloves, a small bay leaf and a little nut- 
meg; rub tomatoes when done through 
sieve into the rice starch; add one cup 
whipped cream and serve. 

Strawberry Batter Cups 

Ingredients. A quart of strawberries, 
a pint of water, a batter made from a 
cup and a half of flour, two eggs and a 
cup of milk, butter, whipped cream. 

Method. Make the batter and place 
alternate layers of the batter and the 
berries, mashed with sugar, into batter 
cups. Fill two-thirds full. Steam or 


bake for forty minutes. Serve with 
whipped cream. 


MACARONI PIQUANTE 

Break spaghetti into very small bits 
less than an inch in length; boil these 
for 20 minutes, or until tender, in salted 
water, Drain and keep hot while the 
following sauce is made: Cook togethe: 
in a saucepan a heaping teaspoonful 
each of butter and browned flour. and 
when these are blended to a reddish 
brown pour upon them a pint of beef 
stock and stir until smooth; now add 4 
tablespoonfuls of tomato catsup, 6 drops 
of Tabasco sauce, a teaspoonful of kitchen 
bouquet, a pinch of salt and a dash of 
paprika. Turn the boiled spaghetti into 
this sauce, stir all together, and pour 
the mixture into a greased pudding dish. 
Sprinkle buttered crumbs and grated 
cheese over the top and bake until brown. 


CAULIFLOWER COOKED SPANISH 

Take one large cauliflower, boil until 
tender. Then set aside on a platter. 
Make a batter of six to eight eggs beaten 
well and add one tablespoonful of flour 
to thicken. Cut cauliflower the size of 
an onion, dip into batter, fry in buttered 
pan until brown. 

Sauce—Take a large onion, also gar- 
lic, and three small chili peppers, chopped 
fine, and one large piece of butter; 
brown together in frying pan; add a 
tablespoonful of flour, half can tomatoes, 
salt and pepper to taste, cook 10 minutes, 
pour over cauliflower and serve 


HAM TOAST 

Boil a quarter of a pound of lean 
ham;-chop it fine with the yolks of 
three eggs well beaten, half an ounce of 
butter, two tablespoons of cream and a 
little cayenne pepper. Stir it over the 
fire until it thickens and spread it on 
hot toast, with the crust off; garnish 
with parsley. 


CHERRY SALAD 

Stone and remove stems of ripe but 
firm cherries. Shell as many hazel nuts 
as required and place a kernel in center 
of each cherry. Any preferred nut can 
be used. Place on lettuce cups and 
cover with mayonnaise dressing, using 
lemon juice instead of vinegar. 
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Fruit Jel.y 
Make a rather stiff lemon jelly and 
set fruits in it after cutting them into 
convenient pieces. Chopped pecans can 
be alternated with the fruits if extra 
nourishment is desired. 


Apple Custard’ Pie 

Ingredients. A pint of apple sauce, 
a piece of fresh butter, the yolks of two 
or three eggs well beaten, a pint of hot 
milk, lemon, clove, sugar, three or four 
whites of eggs. 

Method. Make a custard and _ stir 
into it the apple sauce sweetened and 
flavored. Over it place a meringue 


made from the sweetened whites. 
Taffy 
Ingredients. One cup of syrup, one 


cup of sugar, one-half cup butter, one- 
half cup butter, one-half cup milk, one- 
half cup grated chocolate. When it 
is crisp, on being dropped into cold water, 
pour into buttered tin and mark in 
squares when sufficiently cool. 

Chocolate Jelly 

Ingredients. One-half box of gelatine, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one and one- 
half squares of chocolate, one pint of 
boiling water or milk, one teaspoonful 
of vanilla, a pinch of salt. 

Method. Cook the milk or water, 
the chocolate and the salt in a saucepan 
until the chocolate melts. Let it boil 
for five minutes. Soften the gelatine 
in a cup of cold water and pour the boil- 
ing mixture over it. Stir until the gela- 


tine is dissolved and add sugar and 
vanilla. Serve with whipped cream. 
pa + 

os i | Prune Souffle 


Ingredients. A pound of stewed 
prune pulp, the juice of two lemons, two 
cups of sugar and the stiffly beaten whites 
of four eggs. 

Method. Mix all these together and 
turn them into a souffle dish, sprinkling 
sugar over the top and baking in a brisk 
oven for ten minutes. Serve very quickly 
before it falls. 


Sponge Cake Jelly 


Ingredients. The remains of a sponge 


cake, some orange or lemon juice or 
both, two eggs, one-half pint of milk, 
four sheets of gelatine, some fruits 
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that can be used to decorate the mold. 

Method. Decorate the mold with 
fruits and fill it loosely with cake crumbs 
soaked in juice. Pour in a custard made 
from the eggs and milk and stiffened 
by the gelatine, which should be dissolved 
in cold water before it is added. Set 
in cold water or on ice. 


Banana Cream 

Ingredients. Six small bananas, four 
sheets of gelatine, one gill of whipped 
cream, one white of egg, stiffly whipped, 
sugar and lemon juice to taste. 

Method. Mash the bananas with a fork; 
melt the gelatine in a very little water; 
add to it the bananas and cream; add 
the egg and the flavoring and set in 
small molds. 


Cocoanut Cream 
Ingredients. One-quarter cup of gela- 
tine, one-quarter cup of water, one-quar- 
ter cup of sugar, three eggs, two cups 
of milk, one cup of cocoanut, a pinch of 
salt. 


Method. Beat the yolks of the eggs 
and add the sugar. When the milk 


is about boiling, stir in the eggs and sugar, 
cook them until the mixture thickens 
slightly. Remove from the fire and add 
the gelatine, which should have been 
soaked in cold water for five minutes. 
When cooled and beginning to set, 
add the cocoanut and whites of eggs, 
beaten stiff, and the flavoring. Line a 
mold with sections of orange and pour 
in the custard. 


MEAT RECIPES 

Ham or Meat Rolls—Make a rich pie 
crust, roll thin, cut in strips three 
inches wide and four inches long; spread 
with finely minced boiled ham or meat, 
moisten with egg and milk, season to 
taste and roll up like a jelly roll, pinching 
the edges together; bake in hot oven 20 
to 30 minutes. 

Meat Shortcake—Roll a biscuit dough 
about half an inch thick, spread with 
butter, put one layer on top the other, 
and bake; when done, split the cake 
and cover with a mixture of meat and 
gravy seasoned to taste and warmed. 
Put on the top crust and serve. 

Meat Omelets—Beat three eggs with 
three tablespoons cream, salt and pepper 
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to taste, add one cupful cold minced 
meat; mix well, and drop by spoonfuls 
on a hot buttered spider and fry light 
brown on both sides. This is a nice 
way to use up odd bits of meat. 


FOR DINNER 

Tomatoes on the half shell—Cut six 
smooth tomatotes into halves and place 
them skin down in a baking pan. Cut 
one tablespoon of butter into bits and 
put in the center of each tomato; dust 
them with salt and pepper and bake in 
a slow oven half an hour. When done 
dish each tomato on a round of toast. 
Dissolve a tablespoon of some meat 
extract in half a pint of boiling water, 
moisten two tablespoons of flour with 
a little cold water and add it to the 
pan in which the tomatoes were cooked. 
Then add the dissolved meat extract. 
Stir until boiling and strain over the 
tomatoes. This is a fine dish for six 
persons. It takes 35 minutes to cook. 

Consomme a la Colbert—Dissolve a 





Don’t Be a Slave In Your Kitchen 


It is no longer necessary for a woman to split wood, “haul up” coal, rake 
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teaspoon of meat extract in a quart of 
boiling water, add a teaspoon of celery 
salt and a dash of pepper. Turn the 
mixture in a chafing dish, and when 
hot break in four fresh eggs. As soon 
as the eggs are sufficiently poachea 
serve. ‘ 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY HINTS 

Sweet spirits of nitre, is used for 
slight fevers. 

Use witch hazel salve for sores, bruises, 
burns, abscesses, etc. 

Carbolic salve or zine ointment, may 
be used for flesh wounds, boils, ete. 

Never sleep so that on first awakening, 
the eyes shall open on the light of a 
window. 


Camphorated oil is ideal for the relief 


of sprains and is a mild counter-itterant 


for sore throat. 
If the wind has reddened the eye-lids 


wash them in slightly salted warm water 


(using common salt ). 


the fire, take up ashes or continue to be a “kitchen drudge.” Put in your 
kitchen a Florence-Automatic Wickless, Blue-flame Oil Stove and observe the 
difference in the small amount of labor expended, the time saved 


and the improvement generally in the cooking. And you don’t 
“roast” yourself toiling over a hot kitchen fire. The intense heat of a 


Horence-Aulomalic 
Oil Stove 


is concentrated directly under the cooking and does not 
heat upthe kitchen. It is the ideal stove forsummer cooking. 

The Florence-Automatic burns kerosene, and the heat 
supply is regulated by a lever so that the heat is always 
under absolute control. There is no smoke, no smell, no 
wicks toclean. The pots and pans will not coat with soot. 

With a Florence-Automatic Oil Stove and a Florence 
Asbestos-lined Oven a woman can bake, boil, stew or broil 
quicker and cleaner than on an ordinary kitchen range. 

For sale everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply you, 


write us for catalogue giving his name. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 
(Factory, Gardner, Mass.) 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 






Selling Agents for the Pacific Coast 


HOLRBOOK, MERRILL G STETSON 


Sana Francisco 








Los Angeles 
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LOS ANGELES BREWING 
COMPANY’S 












PURE AND WHOLESOME 


LAGER BEERS 


Are a Home Product not excelled by any of 
Eastern Manufacture. Why not try them? 





Phone Sunset East 820 Home 10857 
oe ee es 





Los Angeles, Cal., May 18, 1909 


The Mathie Brewing Company, 
1834-1858 East Main St., Los Angeles, Cal 


Gentlemen: 


For several years | tried different doctors and medicines for | 
indigestion, sleeplessness and nervousness, but to no avail. My 
§\ father asked me to try MATHIE’S MALT TONIC, and after 
&\ using it for some time I felt much better and my general health 
was much improved, and I still continue to use it. $ 
Yours truly, t 


PEARL ALDERETE. 


MATHIE MALT TONIC 
$1.50 PER DOZEN - - DELIVERED 








The Mathie Brewing Co. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Home Phone Ex. 942 Sunset Phone East 66 
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